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Future Elementary Industrial Arts— 


A Prophecy 


HE Good Book tells the elders of 

the Israelites through the words of 
Moses that, “when thou art passed 
over, thou mayest go into a land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee, a 
land that floweth with milk and honey.” 
These hopeful words of Moses painted 
a bright picture of the future for his 
people. A similar bright vision is now 
before the young leader in industrial 
education, if he will look and listen. 
Just as of old there was a struggle 
ahead and the promised land—so 
now there are grave perplexities and 
bright visions of great advancement 
and developement. 

My many years in contact with in- 
dustrial education have opened my eyes 
to the great need for this branch of 
school work and also to the many possi- 
bilities of success. My experience also 
gives me something of a background 
for a searching look forward into the 
future. 

Industrial life has grown broader, 
richer, and more complicated with re- 
markable speed during the past few 
years. Citizens work at many more 
trades and industries. They use many 
more tools as well as more machines, 
and they manufacture many more 
kinds of articles. This increase has 
meant a change in school industrial 
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arts from woodworking and the tools 
of the pioneer, to the more complicated 
and varied craft work, especially with 
the quite general introduction of metal 
in various forms. Very recently a 
vast new industry has appeared with 
the coming of synthetic plastics to re- 
place both wood and metal to some 
extent. 


Changes in Types of Craft Work 


The first shop werk that was widely 
introduced into schools was woodwork- 
ing, which was the craft first taught in 
high schools and also in the upper 
grades. Heavy metal work was at- 
tempted in some high schools, espe- 
cially in the large cities, but it was ex- 
pensive and for the few. 

Today, new types of industrial arts 
have, to a large extent, replaced the 
woodworking shop of twenty years ago 
in many small and some large schools. 
This change is the result of the gradual 
shifting from the types of work which 
were done in industry forty, or even 
twenty years ago. The new kinds of 
work differ widely. Some of them 
develop craft skills and are somewhat 
like the early shop courses; others are 
expected to give valuable craft infor- 
mation and sometimes a very valuable 
scientific background. There have been 
no greater shifts in types of work 
done in the schools than there have 
been changes in the craft work done in 
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industry itself. Practical shops of to- 
day are very different from those of 


twenty years ago—before the general 
use of the airplane. 


Suggested Types of Industrial Courses 


Progressive schools have been gradu- 
ally shifting so that even now many of 
these suggested types of industrial 
courses are being taught and others 
are being introduced. Since organiza- 
tion and equipment take time, changes 
are slow in coming. 

Judging from an experience of forty- 
three pleasant years of practical experi- 
ence as an active worker in the field of 
industrial arts and seeing the rapid 
shifting in school organization to the 
junior high school plan, I offer the 
following as an ideal for consideration 
for pupils after the sixth grade: 

1. General woodworking. This 
courses should include some of the 
fundamental operations selected from 
the various wood crafts, not exclusively, 
as in the past, made up of projects 
selected from carpentry or furniture 
making, but chosen from general 
woodworking operations as typical and 
valuable craft experiences from various 
woodworking trades, old and new. A 
limited amount of instruction in wood 
finishing is usually needed for finish- 
ing projects, but details and funda- 
mentals of the craft can best be given 
in a special course later on. 

2. General metalworking. This course 
should not be of the old type of 
machine, forge, and foundry work, but 
should be of a light type of construc- 
tion—to a considerable extent com- 
pleted under the hammer, either cold 


or hot. Several sheet metal machines, 
a machine lathe or two of small size, 
and some general metalworking tools 
should be included in an equipment 
for a junior high school or even for a 
four year high school for elementary 
work. Special instruction in finishing 
metals may be given in this course, or 
it may best be a part of a special course 
in wood and metal finishing. 


3. Elementary general electrical 
work. This is a rather new field. The 
course should be of the useful sort with 
a rich background of science, especially 
physics. Information of the type that is 
needed in the home or for the auto- 
mobile electrical equipment is now a 
part of general education and can best 
be taught in the schools. A certain 
part of every boy’s general knowledge 
is found in the field of electricity. He 
will pick up much of the most needed 
information and will gladly have partly- 
understood fundamentals made clear 
and more valuable to him in school. 


4. Elementary book-making arts and 
printing. Courses of this type have 
already been established in an increas- 
ing number of good schools and have 
proved their real worth through the 
manifest interest in the craft itself, and 
most surprising of all, in the concern 
of care-free boys as they try to find 
out proper English forms and correct 
spelling. 

5. Drafting. Fundamental to and 
closely related to nearly all of the 
crafts is at least an elementary know!- 
edge of drafting and blueprint reading. 
With an enthusiastic teacher who can 
inspire his pupils with his own real 














interest, much very valuable and useful 
information can be acquired by young 
boys in this field, which relates to 
various crafts and teaches some of the 
fundamentals of mathematics, besides 
giving glimpses into the realms of 
architecture and engineering. 

6. Wood and metal finishing. The 
wood and metal fields have so com- 
pletely changed that the present pic- 
ture is very different from that of even 
ten years ago. The varnishes, lacquers, 
and enamels of today are all different 
from those of a.dozen years ago. At 
present such finishes are being made 
from synthetic resins, which have now 
largely replaced the old fossil resins 
used from the time of the building of 
the pyramids until the present day. 
The new synthetic finishes dry rapidly 
and are usually applied with a spray 
gun instead of a brush. Hundreds of 
letters from all over the English- 
speaking world and beyond have been 
received by the writer, asking for in- 
formation about the new synthetic 
finishes, often for wood but very fre- 
quently for metal. These requests are 
due to the limited information in 
printed form about metal finishes and 
the great need for new and attractive 
finishes for the many articles of metal 
which are now coming into the market. 
There is a rich scientific background 
especially chemical, that can be drawn 
upon and used to some extent with 
junior high school boys to add valu- 
able information and an educational 
content to the course. 

Organization of Crafts for Teaching 

The method of organization of craft 


instruction depends to a great extent 
upon two factors: the size of the 
school with its available room space, 
and the amount of time that can be 
given to industrial arts of the suggested 
types. In special schools and junior 
high schools, where two or more rooms 
are assigned to industrial arts and 
where several classes of pupils are 
possible, organization into unit courses, 
with some definitely: planned class 
teaching, will usually prove more defi- 
nite in aim and more highly educative. 
The change in many schools from the 
old eight and four plan to the new 
junior high school after the sixth grade 
makes greater possibilities for unit 
courses. The junior high school seems 
to be sweeping the country. California 
has already changed over to a great 
extent. The junior high school with its 
centralization of equipment and greater 
room space seems to be the promised 
land for industrial arts. 


In small schools or those organized 
under the old plan of eight grades and 
four in the high school, the subject 
matter suggested in this article can 
best be taught under a general shop 
Organization in the sixth to the eighth 
grades inclusive. Though two rooms 
will really be needed, a long narrow 
room might be made to hold the 
equipment for the six types of work 
suggested. Successful work. in the 
general shop is possible, but such an 
Organization requires a very superior 
and well-trained teacher, who is will- 
ing to plan procedures very definitely 
by means of some instruction sheets. 
either printed or written by himself. 
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Some general shops with a very inspir- 
ing teacher, who is an all-round cap- 
able craftsman and a real teacher, have 
been very successful. A lazy teacher, 
however, is likely to let his pupils work 
at something but neglect to teach the 


things that he might teach. The 
general shop teacher should be a “live 
wire’’ at teaching every minute in the 
class room and at making plans helpful 
to his teaching outside of school 
hours. 


Industrial Arts in Illinois State 


Normal University 


HE industrial arts curriculum of 

Illinois State Normal University is 
planned around the primary purpose 
of providing prospective teachers in 
this area with sufficient manipulative 
experience as well as with technical 
and related information sufficient for 
them to meet certification requirements 
of the state. A student, through proper 
selection of courses, may meet the 
regulations for teaching mechanical 
drawing, general electrical construc- 
tion, general industrial arts shop work, 
general metalwork, general woodwork, 
printing, traffic safety, and automobile 
driving. 

In as much as a large part of in- 
dustrial arts teachers start their first 
teaching assignments in the one teacher 
shop, all students, whether majors or 
minors, are required to take prescribed 
courses, which will enable them to 
meet at least minimum certification 
requirements to teach general industrial 
arts shop work. Among the required 
courses, general metalwork, electrical 
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construction, general woodwork, me- 
chanical drawing, and graphic arts are 
typical of activity combinations one 
might expect to find in a general in- 
dustrial arts shop type of organization. 
Although woodwork and mechanical 
drawing may continue to lead the list of 
industrial arts offerings in the smaller 
cities and towns of Illinois, never- 
theless there is a decided nation-wide 
trend toward the general industrial 
atts shop in those schools which do not 
have sufficient enrollment to justify 
more than one industrial arts teacher. 
Any thinking person who has kept 
pace with modern education trends and 
who is not too bound by tradition will 
realize that this trend is a natural 
consequence when a progressive edu- 
cation system sets about to enrich its 
curriculum. Certainly the general in- 
dustrial arts shop, multiple activities 
shop, diversified activities shop or 
laboratory of industries has far more 
to offer youth than the traditional 
woodwork shop, where, in altogether 
too many cases, learning situations 
were limited to furniture-making. To 
the credit of some administrators and 
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industrial arts teachers of Illinois it 
may be said that the general industrial 
atts shop type of organization is on 
the increase. Since this movement can 
be expected to expand, as it has in 
other states, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity is interested in preparing in- 
dustrial arts teachers who can meet 
the exacting demands of the diversified 
activities shop. 

Professional preparation of the 
prospective teacher to meet the certifi- 
cation requirements for teaching in a 
general industrial arts shop does not 
preclude preparation to fulfill certifi- 
cation demands for teaching in unit 
shops. As has already been indicated, 
is it possible for the student, depend- 
ing upon his course election, to pre- 
pare to teach in any one or more of 
five industrial arts subject areas be- 
side the general industrial arts shop 
and automobile driving and _ traffic 
safety. Some graduates will go directly 
into positions where they will teach in 
specialized unit shops; others will later 
move into similar positions. There- 
fore, it is highly important that several 
course sequences be made available to 
meet student interests and needs. 


Freshmen industrial arts majors are 
expected to take one prescribed course 
in their field each semester in addition 
to the general orientation courses re- 
quired of all freshmen. In general, the 
first course taken in the field is general 
mechanical drawing since drafting is 
considered, in a degree, to be the uni- 
versal language of the school shop as 
well as that of industry. The general 
consensus is that such courses fulfill 


two closely related purposes. The 
first of these is to organize students’ 
construction ideas in an orderly manner 
so they will be more usable by all con- 
cerned. The other purpose, probably 
more important, is to acquaint the 
student with the theory, symbols, and 
conventions of drafting in order that 
he may better interpret the drawings 
and plans of others. 


General shop is the second course re- 
quired of freshmen industrial arts 
majors. Several reasons for placing this 
course in the curriculum at this point 
might be advanced. One important 
reason is that this course may serve as 
an exploratory and try-out course for 
students who have elected industrial 
arts as a major or minor. The shop ex- 
periences of many students have been 
limited to woodworking. After they 
have become acquainted with the many 
new experiences in graphic arts, cer- 
amics, electrical construction, and 
metalworking, as well as woodwork, it 
is hoped they will be in a better posi- 
tion to decide whether or not this is the 
particular field of teaching they wish 
to make their work. By placing the 
course at this level, it is also possible 
for others who are interested in handi- 
work hobbies or desire to develop skills 
in handicraft, to elect this course. The 
attainment of elementary manipulative 
skills and a knowledge of essential 
related and technical information are 
among the important purposes of the 
course. Equally valuable, however, is 
the opportunity to gain through partici- 
pation a practical application of the 
general industrial arts shop principles, 
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which they may later have occasion to 
use in their own teaching. 


Nearly all of the other laboratory 
courses, with the exception of drafting, 
are organized in accordance with a 
limited or modified general shop plan. 
The essential difference between this 
plan and that of the comprehensive or 
composite general shop is that in the 
limited general shop tne activities of 
the laboratory consist, for the most 
part, of work centering around one 
material, rather than a variety of ma- 
terials. For example, in a general 
woodworking shop the principle 
medium is wood, but students might 
be working in areas of cabinet making, 
Carpentry, pattern making, wood carv- 
ing, wood finishing, and wood turning. 
Such a plan provides greater flexibility 
of organization and permits students 
to gain experience in those areas where 
they most need it with a minimum of 
equipment. In these laboratories, a 
greater emphasis is placed upon a satis- 
factory attainment of manipulative tool 
skills, and upon related and technical 
knowledge than in the exploratory and 
orientation courses of the comprehen- 
sive general industrial arts shop. A 
more recent plan of organization was 
initiated in September, 1939. The 
plan approximates a codperative system 
of training. Students who are accepted 
spend a minimum of sixty hours a 
month in production work for the 
University Press. Class work consists 
of regular meetings with the instruc- 
tor to discuss problems of education 
and production in the field of printing. 
It is hoped that as a result this plan 


will prepare printing teachers who are 
better equipped to meet the problems 
of the school print shop. 

Professional background courses also 
have a part in the development of in- 
dustrial arts teachers. One course, 
Materials and Methods of Teaching 
Industrial Arts, is required of all major 
and second field teachers. Three other 
courses are available as electives. Two 
of these have to do with the physical 
problems of the industrial arts labora- 
tory. The third course deals with the 
preparation of instructional material 
for industrial arts. It takes more than 
manipulative skill to make an industrial 
arts teacher. Through these courses it 
is hoped to develop an appreciation 
and understanding of the place of 
industrial arts in the general education 
program and an awareness of how it 
can best contribute to this program. 


The course offerings in industrial 
arts are not restricted to majors or 
minors, who plan to teach classes of 
this nature. Two service courses, Farm 
Shop Work and Farm Carpentry, are 
provided to meet the needs of prospec- 
tive agriculture teachers. Any senior 
college student may take these courses 
as electives, but they are organized pri- 
marily for students of the agriculture 
department. Another course, Craft 
Activities, is organized for teachers and 
prospective teachers in rural and ele- 
mentary schools. The purpose of the 
course is to provide handicraft ex- 
periences with a variety of tools and 
materials in order that teachers may 
have a better understanding and appre- 
ciation of manipulative work as a 
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means of self-expression in their class- 
room activities. Classes are also con- 
ducted for the benefit of the seventh 
and eighth grade pupils of the Metcalf 
School and for the students in the 
University High School. 


The industrial arts work in the 
seventh grade of the Metcalf School 
has been largely in the area of wood- 
work. This has been followed in the 
eighth grade with a course in graphic 
arts. Starting with the present semes- 
ter, the eighth grade pupils are doing 
general metalwork following the first 
semester course in graphic arts. Next 
year’s program calls for comprehensive 
general industrial arts shop activities in 
the seventh grade. These activities will 
continue through the ninth grade. They 
will consist of work in the basic fields 
of woods, metals, electricity, graphic 
arts, model building, blueprint reading, 
sketching, and mechanical drawing. 


Following the general shop activities 
of the ninth grade, the high school 
pupil has an opportunity to follow his 
special interests in general mechanical 
drawing, or general metalwork and 
general woodworking, or graphic arts. 
The first two courses are offered during 
the first semester of each year and the 
last two during the second semester. 
As soon as conditions make it possible, 
it is hoped that two more courses, 
electrical construction and automotive 
mechanics, can be added in order to 
make possible an enriched program and 
to give additional opportunity for try- 
out experiences to high school boys. 


The industrial arts classes taught in 


the Metcalf School and the University 
High School provide facilities for stu- 
dent teaching by majors and minors 
who can meet the University require- 
ments. Additional opportunities to do 
student teaching in industrial arts are 
provided through coéperation of the 
Normal Central Grade School and the 
Illinois Soldiers and Sailors Children’s 
School. Normal Central provides 
facilities for student teaching in sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grade general shop. 
The Illinois Soldiers and Sailors Chil- 
dren’s School offers opportunities for 
teaching crafts in the intermediate 
grades and for teaching graphic arts 
and general shop in the seventh and 
eighth grade classes. All of the groups 
indicated are fairly typical, both as to 
composition and number enrolled, of 
the usual class personnel with which 
these prospective teachers will deal in 
many public school teaching positions. 
In most cases, only one student teacher 
is assigned to a class in order to make 
the teaching assignment as near a 
normal! situation as possible. 

In the space allotted an attempt has 
been made to present some of the 
highlights regarding industrial arts in 
Illinois State Normal University. Try- 
out and exploratory courses, manipula- 
tive tool skills, related and technical 
information, development of right 
attitudes, understanding and apprecia- 
tion, and professional growth are all a 
part of the program. It is a flexible 
program intended to produce versatile 
industrial arts teachers who can make 
industrial arts a fundamental of edu- 
cation in the public schools of Illinois. 
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The Industrial Arts Teacher 


A. W. Dracoo* 


— teachers colleges in Illinois are 

maintained for the specific purpose 
of educating teachers for service in 
every phase of education in the public 
schools of the state. When a student 
registers as a freshman, his education 
begins immediately and continues pro- 
gressively throughout a period of four 
years. The student may enter college 
for the purpose of preparing himself 
for teaching in rather broad fields of 
education, or he may desire to prepare 
himself for one or more of the special- 
ized fields, such as music, art, in- 
dustrial arts, agriculture, or home 
economics. No matter what the chosen 
fields may be, it is the responsibility of 
the administration and faculties of the 
colleges to provide a program which 
will best meet the need in any specific 
field. The formulation of any program 
and the actual course content are deter- 
mined by department directors and 
associate faculty members, who are 
guided largely by general educational 
trends observed through actual visita- 
tion and consultation with school ad- 
ministrators and teachers. 

Though industrial arts is a special- 
ized field, the preparation of the 
teacher is by no means confined to 
shop activities. The place of industrial 
arts in the field of general education 
is no longer controversial. The practi- 
cal arts subjects with science and the 
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social studies are rapidly becoming the 
active core through which academic 
subjects are vitalized. It is assumed, 
therefore, that the prospective teacher 
has a rich background of professional 
and academic subject matter well 
woven into his general preparation. 
He has had some understanding of 
the meaning of such terms as correla- 
tion and the more modern term, inte- 
gration. He probably understands that 
some attempt has been made to break 
down departmentalization and to cut 
across educational fields in an effort to 
bring educational procedures in line 
with real life situations. He has gained 
some skill in the use of industrial arts 
educational tools. He has, for the first 
three years of his preparation, been on 
the receiving end of the line. He must 
now, at the beginning of his senior 
year, change his position to that of 
both student and teacher. He must 
now begin to render the service for 
which he has been prepared. In short, 
he must begin his student teaching. 

It is interesting to follow one of 
these young industrial arts majors 
through a term of student teaching. It 
may be assumed that the young man’s 
program is made out by the head of 
the industrial arts department, and that 
the student is assigned to a class in 
high-school general shop made up of 
twenty-five freshmen boys. The stu- 
dent teacher's fitness to assume such a 
responsibility has been carefully con- 
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sidered by the department head, for 
the latter fully understands that two 
great responsibilities are his. He knows 
that, first of all, the best interests of 
the pupils must be kept in mind and, 
secondly, the life career of a young 
man is being shaped. Neither must be 
sacrificed. Every effort is made to 
assign student teachers to classes where 
there is greatest likelihood that both 
teacher and students will profit. Class 
records are not enough. Individual 
teachers who have had the prospective 
teacher in class and have had some 
opportunity to become acquainted with 
him are often called in consultation. 
Personality, dependability, trustworthi- 
ness, and willingness to assume respon- 
sibility are often more important factors 
in success than much mechanical skill. 
For the industrial arts teacher, there 
must be mechanical skill, but it should 
be a means to an end instead of an 
end in itself. 


The student teacher reports to his 
critic for instruction in taking charge 
of the class. The conference, as a rule, 
takes place several days before the 
student teacher is to report for duty. 
A conference is arranged, and the 
general teaching situation is discussed. 
If the class assigned to him is in 
session and is being taught by either 
critic or student teacher, it is suggested 
that, if at all possible, the prospective 
teacher visit the class. He is encour- 
aged to talk to the teacher about the 
class, its organization, pupil assign- 
ments and pupil participation. Other 
than this, he is told to report for duty 
only at the specified time and place. 


The situation outlined presents a 
perfect setting and an excellent oppor- 
tunity for two adults and twenty-five 
boys to spend eighteen weeks of pleas- 
ant asociation. This time is to be a 
period of actual life experiences in the 
lives of twenty-five boys and a like 
period in the lives of critic and student 
teacher. This period of time must be 
pleasant, enjoyable, and profitable. 
There must be professional growth, 
youth development, joy and satisfac- 
tion in achievement, and a feeling on 
the part of each that he has been a 
part of and a real service to the small 
social group of which he is a part. 


What relation should there be be- 
tween the critic, the student teacher, 
and the pupils to bring about this con- 
dition? It is well to consider the critic 
teacher first. Who is this individual? 
What is he supposed to do? A critic 
teacher is a faculty. member who has 
direct teaching charge of a group of 
pupils of elementary or high school 
age, and who, in addition, has under 
his direct supervision and training a 
student teacher. It is the critic’s respon- 
sibility to advise, guide, and direct the 
young student teacher in his efforts to 
become a successful teacher. The critic 
must be capable and skilled in the art 
of teaching. He must know what good 
teaching is. He must provide ample 
opportunity for the inexperienced 
young student teacher to observe good 
teaching. To accomplish this end, he 
must assume full responsibility for the 
conduct of the class until such time as 
the new teacher may gain strength and 
confidence in his ability to carry on. 
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No time can be set at which the 
student teacher is to take full charge. 
Classes vary; student teachers vary 
greatly in their ability to assume teach- 
ing responsibilities. It is safe, how- 
ever, to say that at no time should the 
best interests of the pupils be sacrificed. 
When pupil progress may not be inter- 
fered with and when the best interests 
of all are well served, then and only 
then should the critic delegate respon- 
sibility to the new teacher. Just how 
this transfer of responsibility takes 
place rests entirely with the individual 
critic. There are no set rules of pro- 
cedure in this respect. Critics are left 
free to proceed as seems best to them. 
The procedure described hereafter is 
not intended to convey the impression 
that it is the only procedure followed, 
or that it is in any way the ideal or 
even the best. It is, however, a proce- 
dure actually followed and, it is be- 
lieved, with considerable success. 


As previously stated, at the first con- 
ference between student teacher and 
critic, about the only specific direction 
that is given the teacher is that he 
report for duty at the specified place 
and hour for the class meeting. The 
critic takes full charge of the class 
from the very beginning. General in- 
structions as to class organization, pupil 
participation, and project assignment 
are taken care of. The new teacher is 
introduced to the class at this point, 
but he is not given immediate charge. 
Pupils are assigned duties as the class 
organization may require, and work is 
actually started. The critic, having had 
previous experience in such matters, 
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has provided everything so that each 
pupil has something profitable to do. 
If the class has been organized for a 
semester, one of the former pupil shop 
superintendents is asked to explain the 
shop organization to the new teacher 
and to introduce him to each of the 
shop unit foreman. Thus, the new 
teacher becomes acquainted with the 
pupils; there is engendered a feeling 
of friendship and coéperation, which 
is one of the most valued relationships 
between teacher and pupil. 


During the first period and perhaps 
many to follow, the new teacher gives 
assistance to the critic whenever pos- 
sible. He is assigned work with indi- 
vidual pupils or unit groups as the 
situation may require. A visitor might 
find the student teacher discussing with 
the electrical group some question on 
wiring systems or magnetism. Again, 
the student teacher might be found 
assisting a boy in finding references 
on wood suitable for making a small 
treasure chest. Thus, from day to day 
his responsibilities increase, and the 
new teacher begins to assume charge 
before he fully realizes it. The average 
student teacher will in this manner be 
able to assume full responsibility in 
from eight to ten weeks. The critic is, 
however, not free now to leave his 
understudy to his fate. Problems have 
a way of bobbing up when and where 
they are least expected. The wise critic, 
therefore, never entirely releases his 
command of the whole situation. He 
knows boys; he knows the strength and 
weakness of young teachers; he holds 
himself ready for active participation 
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at all times. He does not stray far 
from the center of action. 


The professional growth of the stu- 
dent teacher demands more than mere 
class participation. He must learn the 
reason for certain procedures. He 
should be able to observe in action 
some of the educational theories set 
forth in educational courses, which he 
has previously taken. It must be 
assumed that certain theories set forth 
in educational psychology, in certain 
methods courses, and in social studies 
have some real basis for their existence. 
The critic must help the new teacher 
interpret these. Sometimes these 
theories are hard to find and sometimes 
even more difficult to understand. The 
“Problem Solving Method,” integra- 
tion, correlation, and education 
through experience, all mean much 
more when they have to be practiced. 
The problem of discipline, the ques- 
tion of guidance, individual help, tests, 
extra-curricular activities, reports, and 
codperative study-hall duties,—none 
must be neglected in the preparation 
of a teacher. 


Frequent consultation periods must 
be held if any considerable amount of 
professional aid is to be given the 
young teacher. He needs to know and 
to feel that he has support, just as he 
has a right to expect from his superin- 
tendent or principal when he is actually 
employed. The worst sin the critic or 
superintendent can commit is to leave 
a young teacher to his fate. There can 
certainly be no satisfaction or joy in 
seeing a struggling young teacher go 


down for the third time. A little help 
at the right time, a word or two of 
encouragement when things look bad, 
and stepping in to relieve the teacher 
a few days when he needs time for 
adjustment, will nearly always save the 
day. 


Students are encouraged to prepare 
for teaching in a first, second, and in 
certain cases, in a third teaching field. 
It is highly desirable that he do his 
student teaching in separate fields and 
under different critics. This affords 
opportunity for broader experiences 
and a change of viewpoint in teaching 
procedure. Seldom does a student do 
his student teaching under the same 
critic in the same major field. With 
his senior year of actual teaching com- 
pleted, the young teacher makes ready 
his credentials in preparation for pre- 
sentation to prospective employers. 
When complete, all are filed in the 
offices of the placement bureau for the 
inspection of superintendents and prin- 
cipals in need of teachers. Individual 
statements of critics, teachers, former 
school administrators, and others, to- 
gether with complete scholastic records, 
give as complete a picture of the stu- 
dent as possible. In the case of the 
industrial arts student just described, 
every effort is made to recommend the 
student for those positions only in 
which he has the best chance for 
success. With the kindly tolerance and 
friendly assistance of his superintend- 
ent or principal he will rapidly become 
a valued and worthy member of the 
teaching profession. 
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Some Thoughts on the Selection of 
Industrial Arts Equipment x ¢ rescue 


¢ THE thinking of every modern 

school administrator, the industrial 
arts are established as a fundamental 
in education. Philosophical thinking 
on the part of school superintendents 
and principals, however, does not alone 
dictate what is done in industrial arts. 
The degree to which this area of 
activity enters the actual curriculum of 
public school pupils is too often de- 
termined by cost, in dollars and cents, 
rather than by an investigation of pupil 
and public needs. There is little doubt 
in the writer's mind that if schools 
could teach industrial arts subjects as 
economically as they can the Three R’s, 
every school would expand its program 
tremendously. 

It should be added here that even 
the most traditional school subjects, 
to be interestingly and well taught, 
require more than desks and a text- 
book. Aside from installation costs, 
industrial arts need not be any more 
expensive than other subjects taught 
on a laboratory basis. 

It is not the purpose of this short 
article to debate the question of 
whether or not industrial arts values 
are great enough to justify their extra 
cost. Although costs cannot be ig- 
nored, they should not be the prime 
consideration in operating schools. 

We should like, for one thing, to 
express the opinion that the cost of 
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industrial arts in the schools need not 
be nearly so great as many school 
administrators think. Just recently we 
heard of an industrial arts instructor 
who started a shop program with these 
facilities: a vacant school room, three 
work tables, and a budget of ten 
dollars for working equipment. Facili- 
ties as meager as this are not recom- 
mended; however, it is possible to do 
quite satisfactory work in such areas 
as leatherwork, plastics, ceramics, and 
art metal with a relatively small outlay 
of cash. 

For schools whose industrial arts 
programs are restricted to woodwork, 
or woodwork and mechanical drawing, 
we should like to encourage a gradual 
expansion of equipment so that a richer 
program of industrial arts may be 
offered. For example, the addition of 
a pair of tinsnips, a blow torch, and a 
soldering copper will, in a small way, 
open up an entirely new field of in- 
dustrial arts experiences for pupils who 
are so likely to have the misconception 
that modern industry consists largely 
of cabinet making. 

The expansion of equipment of the 
woodwork shop makes possible the 
operation of the general shop or in- 
dustrial arts laboratory, which is so 
prominently advocated by industrial 
arts leaders and school administrators 
alike. In the case of schools installing 
industrial arts for the first time, the 
cost of the general shop need not be 
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any more than that of a single activity 
or unit shop because it is not necessary 
to duplicate expensive items of equip- 
ment. Classes may be organized into 
small groups; only enough equipment 
need be provided for work in each 
activity to accommodate one group. 

Not long ago, a central Illinois 
industrial arts teacher asked us to give 
him equipment lists to use as a guide 
in enlarging his woodwork shop to 
include facilities for work in metals 
and electricity. The lists were prepared 
and mimeographed, copies were sent 
to him. According to latest reports, 
the items on the lists were purchased 
in toto. Although such lists are avail- 
able at Illinois State Normal University 
and elsewhere,—especially from equip- 
ment dealers,—we question the use of 
such a guide as the sole basis for the 
selection of equipment and supplies. 
Equipment not only makes the cur- 
riculum possible,—equipment actually 
is a part of the curriculum. It should 
be selected on the basis of criteria 
similar to those used in selecting 
courses and course content. 

The school administrator must par- 
ticipate in the setting up of these cri- 
teria. No other person in the school 
system is in as good a position as he 
is to know (1) the purposes for which 
the industrial arts are included in the 
school program, (2) the amount of 
room space available, (3) the possi- 
bility of the work’s being vocational 
or non-vocational, (4) the size of 
classes, and (5) the amount of money 
which may be spent for equipment 
and supplies. Because some types of 
equipment are rather expensive, and 


because equipment has such an im- 
portant influence on curriculum, the 
administrator cannot consider the prob- 
lem too carefully. 

In the first place, he must have the 
objectives clearly in mind. If voca- 
tional trade training is the purpose of 
the program, then equipment and sup- 
plies must be typical of those used in 
the trade. If production work is the 
course objective, an objective we con- 
sider highly undesirable, then produc- 
tion equipment must be provided. If 
the depelopment of skills is an aim, 
sufficient tools and supplies should be 
available to provide ample facilities 
for repetitive practice. If we are to 
teach an understanding of modern 
industrial processes, we must decide the 
best and most efficient means of de- 
veloping this understanding before we 
install a miniature factory in the 
school. Field trips, motion pictures, 
displays, reading materials, and other 
teaching devices under control of the 
teacher possibly will produce the de- 
gree of industrial understanding 
desired. 

After school administrators have set 
up general policies for industrial arts, 
the instructor should be permitted to 
set up the more specific criteria for the 
selection of equipment. He is in the 
best position to know the number of 
each hand tool he will need to fit the 
scheme of class organization he will 
use. He knows, both in terms of the 
physical product of the shop and in 
terms of the knowledge and skills to 
be developed in the students, the 
equipment necessary to produce those 
ends. 
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There are two major considerations 
upon which the instructor may base his 
selection of equipment: (1) the list 
of projects or problems included in 
the course, and (2) the course analysis 
in terms of basic operations, such as 
those listed in the American Vocational 
Association Standards of Attainment.? 
From the standpoint of an education- 
ally sound procedure, it is far better 
to install equipment which will provide 
facilities for meeting educational ob- 
jectives than it is to set up a shop solely 
for the purpose of making projects. 
It is a strange thing that either pro- 
cedure may produce the same equip- 
ment list, provided the projects in- 
cluded in the course have been wisely 
chosen to meet the educational objec- 
tives. However, when the instructor 
thinks in terms of projects to be made, 
rather than in terms of what pupils are 
expected to learn from the industrial 
arts course, there is a serious danger 
that the real objectives may be 
overlooked. 

Care must be taken in the selection 
of equipment not to choose items to 
satisfy the special interests of one 
teacher. For example, he may have a 
particular interest in art metal work 
and there would be the likelihood of 
his equipment’s becoming top heavy 
or over balanced in that area. His 
successor may do relatively little with 
art metal work and would have no use 
for the equipment. Therefore, it seems 
best to attempt to have a good balance 
in equipment for the general shop. 





1 Standards of Attainment in Industrial 
Arts Teaching, American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, 1934. 


Since hand tool operations are the 
basis of every industry, the shop can- 
not exist without representative tools 
in its equipment. The necessary dupli- 
cation of many tools makes the cost an 
important consideration, and in some 
schools a rather cheap quality of tools 
has been installed. Since pride in 
workmanship and an appreciation of 
the craftsman and his job are important 
objectives of industrial arts, a crafts- 
man’s tools should be provided. An 
equally important consideration is the 
fact that good tools are most eco- 
nomical. Cheap quality will not stand 
up under the continual usage of indus- 
trial arts classes. Such tools are made 
to serve the occasional home workman. 
Good tools do not necessarily mean 
expensive tools, because today, fine 
hand tools are priced much more eco- 
nomically than they were even a few 
years ago. 


Students deserve good tools to work 
with, but the tools also deserve good 
care. Even the finest tools cannot stand 
excessive abuse. Therefore, care of 
hand tools and equipment becomes not 
only an educational objective but also 
an economic necessity. 


The selection of machines is prob- 
ably more difficult than the choosing of 
hand tools. The cost is greater and the 
price range from which to choose is 
wider. Since we are living in an age 
of power and machines, the industrial 
arts shop which does not provide facili- 
ties for developing in pupils a famili- 
arity with machines and a knowledge 
of man’s relationship to machines is 
not meeting one of the prime objectives 
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of industrial arts. Aims must be 
brought out in high relief in the con- 
sideration of these larger pieces of 
equipment. 

The trend today is toward light- 
weight, inexpensive machines in in- 
dustrial arts shops rather than toward 
the heavy-duty production machines as 
was the case several years ago. This 
trend is caused by the general recog- 
nition of the fact that the industrial 
arts are in the school to serve an educa- 
tional end other than trade training. 
As stated earlier, if vocational training 
is the objective, then machines must 
of necessity be production machines 
because training is accomplished only 
through production. 

These smaller light-weight machines 
cost less than half the price of so-called 
production equipment, yet they are 
very satisfactory for school shops. Sur- 
prisingly enough, many factories are 
beginning to find they, too, can use 
these machines efficiently. 

Grade levels and safety factors are 
other considerations. It is our feeling 
that certain simple and safe machines, 
such as the jig saw and wood-turning 
lathe are valuable pieces of junior high 
school equipment. Circular saws, 
jointers, and shapers probably have 
little place in the seventh and eighth 
grade program. It goes without saying 
that any machine installed in a school 
should provide the very best safety de- 
vices available. It is regrettable that 
some manufacturers produce machines 
without safety features built in or as 
standard equipment. In our opinion, 
unsafe machines should not be sold. 


Over equipment is just as bad as 
under equipment. To have expensive 
machines standing idle in a school shop 
is evidence of poor planning and of 
none too thoughtful use of public - 
money. Industry cannot afford idle 
machines and neither can a school. The 
definite purpose for the installation of 
equipment must be determined in ad- 
vance, and, if sound educational 
reasons and efficient economical factors 
cannot be produced to justify including 
a machine, it certainly should not be 
purchased. 

We have already mentioned the case 
of the industrial arts shop which was 
started with an equipment cost of only 
ten dollars. Since starting this article, 
our attention has been called to an in- 
dustrial arts shop which was already 
finely equipped and to which was 
added an additional $4,000 worth of 
equipment. We have implied that the 
meager equipment may not be the best, 
but on the other hand, having a large 
and expensive equipment installation 
does not guarantee a successful pro- 
gram in industrial arts. A poor teacher 
would do poor industrial arts work in 
the finest laboratory, while a good 
teacher, even with a very small invest- 
ment in laboratory equipment, can do 
an acceptable job of teaching. Some- 
where between the extremes may lie 
the optimum shop equipment to pro- 
duce the outcomes stated in the aims 
of industrial arts. Research alone can 
answer this question. In the meantime, 
we are sure that the instructor is the 
key to a successful industrial arts 
program. 
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Mechanical Drawing in 


General Education 


I" the American system of education, 

involving many educators, we are 
certain to find numerous beliefs in re- 
gard to educational philosophy. When 
we try to find some common factors 
among the many viewpoints given, we 
do find agreement on at least one fac- 
tor, which is that general education 
should adequately prepare one for life. 
We who are willing to subscribe to 
this must then continue by examining 
life in order to find the demands it 
makes on the individual. In order 
to prepare him adequately, we must 
see that he can meet these demands. 
I have made a sincere attempt to secure 
opinions from representatives of the 
different phases of life. I have per- 
sonally interviewed teachers, parents, 
employers, ministers, and professional 
people in order to secure opinions on 
desirable traits that should be devel- 
oped, along with knowledges and 
skills. I have found the following 
traits very desirable: honesty, depend- 
ability, codperativeness, and leadership. 
This article must attempt, therefore, to 
show why mechanical drawing aids in 
developing these traits. 


Honesty 


Since honesty has received high rat- 
ing as a desirable trait by all those 
interviewed, we shall consider it first. 
Honesty is not necessarily an inherited 
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trait, but rather develops from one’s 
environment. The infant develops 
honesty through fear of punishment, 
while the reasoning child and adult 
continue this development, in part for 
the same reason. Their fears arise, not 
so much from concern over physical 
punishment, but rather from the 
mental anguish they may suffer from 
dishonest acts and the consequent ex- 
posures. 

The importance of industrial life 
today and the part drafting plays in 
that life, may bring dishonest acts into 
the limelight. As an illustration of 
this point, we are every day reminded 
of the attempts made by foreign pow- 
ers to secure government plans for 
aeroplanes. The majority of these 
attempts must of necessity be made in 
the planning or drafting department. 
Here we find modern industry and 
authorities constantly on guard to pre- 
vent such happenings. It goes hard for 
the draftsman who betrays his em- 
ployer and country for the remunera- 
tions offered. Nearly all industries 
safeguard their drafting rooms care- 
fully because here the new ideas are 
planned and checked over before 
attempts at construction are made. 


Students of drafting must study 
these facts and be made aware of these 
industrial conditions in order that the 
students may fully appreciate how im- 
portant this trait of honesty really is 
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in the drafting field. A boy studying 
mechanical drawing soon finds that 
this phase of the graphic language re- 
quires that all views of an object have 
a relationship that must be maintained 
in order to tell a true story in an effi- 
cient manner. If his plans are to be 
used in construction, they must por- 
tray true shapes and sizes in order that 
there may be no loophole for alibis or 
disputes when the planned object is 
completed in a material way. The per- 
son of persons paying for the construc- 
tion are thus assured of receiving the 
exact thing for which they contracted. 
The cases of dispute over such dis- 
crepancies offer fine source material for 
the teaching of honesty in drafting. 
The development of the ability of ob- 
servation necessary to detect these dis- 
crepancies before the plans leave the 
drafting room as guides for actual con- 
struction has proved of great value to 
many famous engineers. 


The student in the drafting room 
soon learns to develop his own ideas 
on his board rather than to appropriate 
another's idea. Almost all boys seem 
to delight in showing their ability in 
the way of construction. Many a 
drafting teacher has been surprised to 
see the unusual creations of some stu- 
dents. This opportunity for self ex- 
pression in a way other than the usual 
ways the boys have known seems to be 
genuinely appreciated. This apprecia- 
tion exhibits itself in a willingness to 
conform to the rules and code set up 
as being desirable. Thus the student 
practices the honesty code as set up in 
the drafting room. 


Dependability 

Dependability is a trait that many 
have considered of prime importance. 
Beginning with Gaspard Monge, who 
the French people saved from the guil- 
lotine only because they were so de- 
pendent on his knowledge of descrip- 
tive geometry and drafting, and con- 
tinuing through to the present, we find 
almost all of industrial improvement 
dependent upon the plans formulated 
by the engineer draftsman. A student 
soon learns of this dependence and 
usually takes pride in being a part of 
this phase of industrial activity. The 
development of this pride usually in- 
sures the continuance of dependability. 


Drafting proves rather exacting to 
the beginning student because it is 
very necessary that plans be correct. 
The student's careful checking of his 
own plans and the checking by his 
fellow students and instructor tends to 
emphasize the fact that plans must pass 
rigid inspection before they are ready 
to be used as guides to construction. 
Thus, when expensive material is cut 
to size and shape the owner of such 
material can depend upon securing 
complete efficiency. 


The feeling of responsibility usually 
found in the dependable person is 
difficult to create in all people. The 
opportunities for creating the feeling 
are more numerous in some classes 
than in others. The mechanical draft- 
ing class is one where such opportuni- 
ties are numerous. An_ individual 
assignment to plan some project that 
will have to stand public inspe tion 
and criticism is an opportunity of this 
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type. A group project of the same type 
gives the teacher an opportunity to 
point out how every member of the 
group must depend upon his fellow 
workers to do a good job. Here, that 
careful checking up so necessary to 
successfully planned things is called 
to the student’s attention many times; 
he is also given opportunity to acquire 
such a habit. 
Co6 peration 


In modern life, codperation is con- 
sidered a very desirable trait. The stu- 
dent of mechanical drawing soon 
learns that the drafting room is closely 
associated with other phases of indus- 
try. This codperation comes from the 
dependence of the one upon the other. 
The history of industrial development 
supplies instances of designers and 
draftsmen who have planned new de- 
signs and new type machines which 
could not be manufactured with equip- 
ment available at the time. As an ex- 
ample of this, we may take the turret 
tops in automobiles. This top was 
advocated by designers and draftsmen 
many years before the shops were able 
to make such a top because of lack of 
adequate machinery and inadequate 
knowledge of metallurgy. Thus, those 
who plan must be aware of the capaci- 
ties of the shops and codperate by 
planning things that can be made in 
the shops. 


In the drafting room the students 
have part of their work in accordance 
with the practices of the academic class- 
room. More than this, they have lab- 
oratory periods in which they are given 
many opportunities to show a willing- 


ness to codperate with their fellow stu- 
dents and instructor. The student of 
an individualistic nature soon learns 
that he secures more benefits for him- 
self by codperating with the other 
members of his group than he can 
secure for himself in his own way. 


Leadership 


The trait so many consider of great 
importance is called leadership. In a 
democracy, this trait assumes great im- 
portance. A general education is not 
complete until we have analyzed its 
factors and caused our students to try 
some of the practices we find so essen- 
tial in its development. A leader seems 
to secure his leadership through super- 
ior ability, knowledge, and this ever- 
elusive thing called personality. 

Superior ability in drafting like any 
skill has many stages or levels. At its 
highest stage, the product is a neat, 
accurate, and interesting drawing. In 
order to secure such a product the stu- 
dent must be aware of the techniques 
and efficiencies practiced by the expert 
draftsmen and he must diligently prac- 
tice these until the action has become 
habitual. The individual who excels 
his fellows in his ability to produce 
good drawings through these practiced 
techniques and skills, commands a cer- 
tain respect from his fellow students; 
this homage, or respect, awakens with- 
in him a sense of leadership. The 
other students in the class are quite 
willing for this individual to be chief 
draftsman on a group project. Here 
the instructor has a fine opportunity to 
see to it that this young man properly 
executes fundamental practices of good 
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leadership. Thus, a student has an 
opportunity of being a leader in a way 
seldom considered. 

Knowledge in any field of endeavor 
is attained by many varied experiences 
or by careful study, or by a combina- 
tion of the two. In general, superior 
knowledge of any facts or materials 
in all but the most primitive types of 
society soon brings to its owner the 
respect that is due him. In mechanical 
drawing courses, it has been my ex- 
perience many times to observe the shy, 
quiet, unassuming student respected by 
his more rugged companions. The 
awakening sense of leadership in such 
a case is a true justification for any 
study that makes such opportunities 
possible. Mechanical drawing offers 
many such opportunities, because it is 
the language of industry. The student 
of drafting who secures the respect of 
his fellow students because of his su- 
perior knowledge has gained an adult 
type of respect rather than the hero 
worship so evident in the field of phys- 
ical ability. 

Personality is, of course, based pri- 
marily on one’s effect on his fellow 
man. The drafting courses present 
numerous opportunities for the student 


to develop habits of neatness, accuracy, 
and clear-cut expression. These habits 
seem to be desirable in modern life. 
A pleasant disposition, evidenced by 
a willingness to work with others, 
seems to be a part of a desirable per- 
sonality. The mechanical drawing 
course presents many opportunities to 
show such a disposition because of the 
possibility of assigning group projects 
where one must work in codperation 
with other students. We must be care- 
ful that a student has an opportunity 
to show that he can be a good worker 
in the ranks as well as a leader. Group 
projects give the instructor ample op- 
portunity to observe in his classes evi- 
dences of such ability, and to set up 
practices that will aid in further de- 
veloping the student. A well-developed 
personality will usually produce a form 
of leadership, even though this may 
not be the most efficient in producing 
material things. 

Believing that the most important 
factor in any system of education is 
the teacher, I note here the request of 
one parent who said, “If the school 
will adequately aid me to develop 
these traits in my son, I will be re- 
sponsible to society for his future acts.” 
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Guidance Through Industrial Arts 


J. E. HouGHToN* 


AS A result of the fact that growth 
and expansion of education in the 
United States have developed broad, 
varied, and extensive curricula in sec- 
ondary schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities, the student of today is faced with 
the necessity of making an early choice 
of courses, usually by the time he 
reaches the eighth or ninth grade. To 
aid the student in making as wise a 
choice as possible, educators have come 
to prefer general introductory or ex- 
ploratory courses in the junior high 
school curriculum. These courses, by 
means of material which is in itself 
valuable, attempt to explore the pupils’ 
interests, aptitudes, and capacities in 
the more important areas of learning. 
Industrial arts, because of the ready 
adaptation of its content and organiza- 
tion for exploration and the early stress 
placed on vocational guidance, has 
pioneered in the development of ex- 
ploratory courses. Consequently, the 
exploratory aim is one major objective 
of industrial arts at the junior high 
school level. This emphasis on the 
exploration of the interests, capacities, 
and aptitudes of pupils is most valu- 
able when utilized for guidance by 
both the pupil and the school. Some 
schools fail to consider the results of 
exploratory experiences in any way 
other than the pupil’s own reactions 
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and interpretations of these experi- 
ences. They could be of much greater 
value in the guidance program if 
records were kept showing the special 
interests, abilities, aptitudes, initiative, 
and temperaments of the students, as 
well as their achievement in the various 
areas explored. 

Students should also be assisted in 
interpreting their experiences and in 
analyzing and rating their aptitudes 
and abilities in those activities which 
have the most appeal for them. 
Through experiences in the introduc- 
tory courses they should be led to dis- 
cover the nature of the work in the 
more advanced and specialized fields 
and aided in ascertaining their capacity 
to succeed in these fields. 

Vocational Guidance 

This exploration of aptitudes, inter- 
ests, capacities, and other individual 
differences is the starting point for 
later occupational adjustment. The stu- 
dent is given a choice of curriculum for 
the first time. This choice should be 
made with the aid of counseling and 
guidance based on sound and adequate 
data which has been gathered from all 
available sources. 

Far too often young people enter 
jobs they know nothing about. It is 
mere chance that many of them enter 
certain fields. Many times they are 
physically or mentally misfits from the 
start and, consequently, drift from job 
to job. Surveys have shown that, in 
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certain areas, as high as fifty per cent 
of the young people, with their first 
job, are eager to try something else. 
An adequate program of exploratory 
and try-out experiences, with wise 
counseling and guidance as a founda- 
tion for later vocational adjustment, 
cannot be disregarded by any admini- 
strator who is interested in seeing that 
every pupil is acquainted with his true 
abilities and potentialities and that 
opportunities are provided for their 
development and guidance. 

When considering this problem of 
the future vocational adjustment of the 
youth in school today, the teacher must 
be cognizant of the changes taking 
place in the vocational world. Studies 
of occupational trends indicate that in 
the job hunt of tomorrow the prizes 
will go to the socially well-adjusted 
and to the versatile individual. One 
must be able to get along successfully 
with other people, and to control his 
emotions. Such shortcomings as poor 
self-control, lack of courtesy, dis- 
honesty, and undependability must be 
overcome if one is to succeed. Industry 
of today is such that the specialist who 
lacks the ability to adjust and acquire 
new skills may find himself out of a 
job. Industrial arts abounds in oppor- 
tunities for guidance in social adjust- 
ment and certainly provides a founda- 
tion for versatility in skill and interests 
of an industrial nature. 

Character Development 

In addition to the exploratory and 
vocational values, industrial arts pro- 
vides an excellent vehicle for the de- 
velopment of wholesome attitudes and 


personality. There is in the industrial 
arts shop a freedom that is hard to 
attain in the classroom. Pupils under 
proper guidance learn to be resource- 
ful, to appraise their own abilities, to 
develop self-reliance and self-direction. 
Materials and methods in. industrial 
arts are such that the instruction can 
be individualized to a point where 
every child may experience successful 
achievement. Such achievement is very 
essential to emotional stability and 
growth. Failure to achieve success and 
attention in some line of endeavor is 
one of the most potent factors in 
maladjustments and delinquency. 


Education must provide success op- 
portunities for the motor-minded child, 
as well as for the verbally minded one. 
Such provision does not mean that 
industrial arts is a subject for the slow 
or retarded pupil only. The bright 
child will benefit more from a good 
industrial arts program than the slow 
child, just as he does from any other 
subject. But it does mean that in this 
subject field, individual differences can 
be cared for very effectively. Yet, this 
emphasis on the pupil as an individual 
does not isolate him from a socialized 
environment. The nature of the activ- 
ity in the. shop calls for codperation 
and consideration of the rights and 
property of others, and also develops 
appreciation for craftsmanship and the 
dignity of work. Group planning and 
group projects; organization of pupil 
personnel into student foreman, tool 
man, and supply man; class projects, 
such as making and repairing toys for 
less fortunate children at Christmas 
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time; hobby clubs centered in the 
shop; or repair jobs around the home 
—these are a few of the means of 
developing desirable traits and atti- 
tudes in the area of industrial arts. 


Social Understanding and Citizenship 


One of the fundamental purposes 
of education is to enable man to under- 
stand and to deal effectively with his 
environment. In an industrialized so- 
ciety such as exists today, effective 
social adjustment and intelligent citi- 
zenship are impossible without an 
understanding and a knowledge of in- 
dustry, business, commerce, and trans- 
portation. Industrial arts, through 
work experiences, contact with various 
supplies and products of industry, ma- 
nipulation of equipment, observation 
of factory and business procedures, 
talks by employers and employees, and 
various other means has definite oppor- 
tunities to give significance to and ap- 
preciation of many of the problems of 
production, management, labor, trans- 
portation, distribution, and safety. 
In the industrial arts shop, many of 
these problems can be brought out in 
life-like situations which give meaning 
and purpose to an otherwise abstract 
and often meaningless concept. 


Tolerance and sympathy between 
people are more easily developed when 
individuals possess an appreciation and 
knowledge of the other fellow’s prob- 
lems. These factors suggest the value 
of industrial arts experiences for all, 
the academically minded individual as 
well as the individual who is gaining 
vocational training. 





Growth and Adjustment 


The best guarantee of a wholesome, 
well-adjusted adult way of life is a 
wholesome well-adjusted child life. 
Just as the adult should have desirable 
interests, hobbies, and recreations aside 
from his. vocation, so should the child 
experience activities which satisfy his 
impulse to manipulate, to investigate, 
and to express himself. Industrial arts 
should be a part of any general edu- 
cational program for complete and 
well-adjusted living as a child. Under 
the guidance of a competent teacher 
many pupils will develop interests and 
hobbies from which they will derive 
much satisfaction through their lives. 
Industrial arts is well adapted to sup- 
ply guidance for leisure-time activity, 
recreation, and for vital creative 
impulses. 


The youth problems of today have 
caused a nation-wide scrutiny of the 
educational program. National com- 
mittees and organizations have been, 
and are now, studying many of these 
problems. Many recommendations and 
suggestions have been offered. One of 
the outcomes of these studies and rec- 
ommendations is a country-wide em- 
phasis upon the importance of guid- 
ance and the individualization of edu- 
cation. In the modernized educational 
program, which strives to integrate its 
subject matter with daily living, to 
adapt its methods and materials to indi- 
vidual differences, to develop whole- 
some emotional and social attitudes, 
and to acquaint students with their true 
abilities, industrial arts is taking a very 
definite place. 
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Artcrafts in the School Curriculum 


FRED J. KNUPPEL* 


[ was six years ago when girls of the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Children’s 
School made their first appearance in 
the shop for tool work. The girls were 
enrolled as an experiment to see what 
they could do and how well they took 
to shop work. The results of this ex- 
periment proved satisfactory. Conse- 
quently, in the next semester schedule 
of classes one hour a day (a period of 
forty minutes) was set aside as a class 
period in artcrafts for junior high 
school girls. The schedule also pro- 
vided an equal amount of time in home 
economics for these same girls. 

For the past two years, the junior 
high schedule of classes has allowed for 
junior high girls only three periods 
each week for artcrafts, the other two 
days being given over to the elemen- 
tary grades for handicrafts. These 
grades, fourth to sixth inclusive, are 
given such shop work as the pupils are 
capable of doing. Those materials with 
which the children are able to work are 
used. The type of work is very ele- 
mentary and is centered upon child- 
hood interests at their age levels. 

Underlying Philosophy of 
Art Education 

In the process of education, one is 
subjected to a series of experiences. 
These experiences may be good or bad, 
pleasant or unpleasant, immediate or 

*Instructor and Supervising Teacher of 


Industrial Arts, Illinois Soldiers and 
Sailors Childrens School. 


remote (as pertaining to life), and in- . 
teresting or uninteresting. The child 
learns by an interpretation of things 
of the present in terms of past experi- 
ences; the older he becomes and 
(granting normal intelligence) the 
more experiences he has been subjected 
to, the better background he should 
have (past experiences) to make his 
present day interpretations. 

If one sees education as emerging 
from and contributing to life, then, in 
the process of educating, the teachings 
must be made lifelike. In school work, 
since children are to be the subjects 
to be educated, the process of educa- 
tion must be centered upon the child 
and his present level of living. It fol- 
lows that the more lifelike the child's 
school work is made, the better he will 
learn and retain the teachings (series 
of experiences) of the school. 

School work is made lifelike for the 
child by motivating and vitalizing the 
fundamentals of the studies or lessons 
in terms of activities in which pupils 
may participate. These activities may 
come as an outgrowth of the studies 
themselves or from the child’s environ- 
ment. The best procedure, no doubt, 
is a combination of the two methods 
of approach. In this way the curricu- 
lum is brought to the child and is cen- 
tered upon him. 

Art education (including all the 
arts) as a part of any school curricu- 
lum affords a means of helping to mo- 
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tivate and vitalize all school work. 

The pupil participating activities 
carried on in arts work have a definite 
place in the program of the school. 
These activities afford an outlet for in- 
dividual self-expression and help the 
child to visualize concretely those 
things which ordinarily would be 
meaningless to him. Such activities be- 
come a part of the child’s life at his 
childhood level. Art education under 
the direction of a trained teacher will 
do much to bring out the good, the 
pleasant, the enjoyable side of life and 
will help to make school work more 
lifelike and interesting to children. 
The Arts, as one, for all of the pupils 
and by all of the pupils, will do much 
to give a background of experiences 
ready at hand, for interpretation of 
new experiences. 


Objectives of Art Education in 
Arterafts 


1. To foster the appreciation and en- 
joyment of many art activities for 
recreative ,leisure and present life 
happiness. 

. To give an opportunity for self-ex- 
pression in creating beauty by work 
in many different media. 

3. To broaden the scope of school 
work and to help impart general 
knowledge. 

4. To motivate and vitalize other 
school subjects of the curriculum, 
in so far as possible by shop ac- 
tivities. 

5. To develop elementary, fundamen- 
tal, manipulative ability and orderly 
work habits with respect to com- 
mon hand tools and materials found 
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in connection with home life and 
leisure time activities. 

6. To give to all self confidence and 
self respect which come with the 
skills and joys of achievement. 

7. To develop the ability to judge and 
discriminate between good and bad 
examples of the arts through proper 
selection, use, and arrangement of 
the material, color, and design in 
every day life. 

8. To discover special interests and 
aptitudes in children, and to guide, 
conserve, and encourage those who 
are endowed with special abilities 
in the arts. 


Activities in Artcrafts at the Illinois 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Children’s School 


The craft shop at the Children’s 
School is well equipped with work 
benches, drawing tables, and hand 
tools suitable for art craft work. The 
supply room shelves are kept filled, 
as nearly as possible, with many differ- 
ent kinds of materials for many artcraft 
activities. 

Some of the activities undertaken 
and carried on during the past two 
years include: basket-making in raffia 
and fiber-reed; cardboard, loom, and 
waffle weaving in raffia, jute, and 
yarns; knot-tying in carpet warp, cut 
cords, and sea island twines; rug-hook- 
ing in heavy yarns using crochet 
hooks; crocheting and embroidery 
work in cords, twines, and yarns. 

In connection with work in the 
plastics, the junior high girls do clay 
work in ceramics, and clay-modeling in 
the round, clay face forms for papier 
mache masks. In white moulding plas- 
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ter the girls do carving away for forms 
in relief and cutting for intaglio effects. 
The finishing touches of the clay work, 
papier mache, and plaster plaques are 
done in tempera water colors, white 
shellac, and clear gloss varnish. 


In elementary book-binding, the 
girls make craft type note book covers 
of ply-wood or heavy cardboard 
covered with colorful designed papers 
or leatherettes. Linoleum block cut- 
ting and printing are taken up in the 
study of commercial surface pattern 
designing and also in the making of 
Christmas, Valentine, or Easter cards. 


Crayonexing on muslin is done in 
making background stage scenery for 
puppet shows, in planning and de- 
signing wall panels, and chair cover 
sets, and in giving the decorative 
touches to card table cover sets. 


As a part of the experiences in work- 
ing metal, the children do metal tap- 
ping in thin sheet copper and brass in 
connection with problems combining 
wood and metal as materials of con- 
struction. The eighth grade girls work 
in hammered copper in the making of 
trays and bowls. They do colorful de- 
sign work on the metal by use of a 
solution of liver of sulphur. 


The leathercraft work, likewise, is 
done by the advanced pupils. This 
craft has proved to be most popular 
of all the activites offered. The inter- 
est span is much longer. Pupils will 
work as long. as three months at 
leatherwork without tiring of it. Nat- 
ural tooling leathers are used and the 
coloring work is done by the use of 
batik dyes. 


The children also have experiences 
in working with wood. This material 
is used in making problems in elemen- 
tary woodworking; in problems com- 
bining the materials of wood and metal, | 
or of wood and fibre-reed; in the con- 
struction of frames, looms and needles 
needed in connection with weaving, 
knot-tying and rug-hooking; and in the 
making of forms for plaster moulding 
and forms for hammered copper work. 
The woods used include the soft 
woods: namely, white pine, cypress, 
balsa wood, and plywood panels of 
white pine, fir, and bass wood. 


In all of these activities it must not 
be lost sight of that much stress is 
placed on applied design and color. 
A background for design and color is 
given by class instruction with exer- 
cises which allow freedom of self-ex- 
pression on the part of the child. As 
a preliminary to the applied design 
and color for the craft problems to be 
decorated, class units of work are 
given: such as creative designing and 
coloring in crayola; geometric space 
breaking and coloring in crayola and 
water colors; picture analysis and land- 
scape painting; poster composition 
and picture mounting; still life comp- 
osition and painting; circular and par- 
allel perspective. 


In planning the various craft prob- 
lems, the instructor places emphasis 
upon both phases of design, the util- 
itarian and the decorative. The prob- 
lem is considered as to fitness of pur- 
pose and as to the art quality it may 
possess. 


In all of the artcraft activities, an 
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endeavor is made to give the child 
every opportunity for the study and 
application of the fundamental princi- 
ples of construction and of decoration. 
Under the direction and guidance of a 
trained teacher, art structure, drawing, 
design, coloring, and appreciation may 
be applied to every problem of art- 
crafts. 


Methods and Procedures of Achieving 
Objectives 


In regard to the procedures used by 
the teacher in teaching artcrafts to 
children, no cut and dried orthodox 
approach can be g'ven. One way of 
going about it might be given, a 
method which has been employed and 
which has worked satisfactorily. 

As children come to the shop for 
their first time they are given mini- 
mum instruction and directions in one 
artcraft activity, basket-making, for in- 
stance. All start to work in raffia and, 
to start the ball rolling, all make bas- 
kets. Individual self-expression is 
given free reign and consequently each 
child’s. basket is her own, expressed 
in her own way as to shape, size, and 
color. It turns out that since no two 
girls see alike, a great variety of bas- 
kets is made. During the process of 
making baskets and after several are 
finished, the teacher will lead the 
pupils to become better acquainted with 
the fundamental principles of art as 
they can be applied to basket-making. 

Likewise, this type of teaching is 
applied to every other craft. Each, in 
turn, is introduced as interests in the 
crafts in progress begin to lag. In due 
course of time, several crafts have been 





introduced and perhaps several are in 
progress at the same time. The pupils 
are not forced or compelled to work 
in every craft, except the first, nor is 
any one stopped from work in any 
craft activity in which that child is 
especially interested and wants to con- 
tinue with it into more advanced work. 
It is highly probable, however, under 
the proper setting of the stage by the 
teacher, that all of the children will 
want to work in all of the crafts and 
the group will move along fairly well 
together. 


In introducing the various artcraft 
activities throughout the year for the 
different grades, the skillful and tact- 
ful teacher will know the logical pro- 
cedure through his understanding of 
the types of work required in each 
craft and a knowledge of combinations 
and uses of materials. 


The integration of the artcraft shop 
work with other school subjects of the 
school curriculum, is brought about in 
different ways. While the children are 
working in the numerous artcraft ac- 
tivities, there are kindled interest, re- 
lationships, and curiosities to know on 
the part of most children. They do 
the integration themselves and the 
teacher stands in the background ready 
to straighten out and give the neces- 
sary information. These helps from 
the teachers may come through class 
discussion, or may be given directly to 
the child at any time his spontaneous 
reaction “bobs up.” The individual 
instruction will play as great a part as 
the class instruction. The child’s ques- 
tions must be answered at the oppor- 
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tune time if one is to expect the infor- 
mation to “soak in’ and become a 
part of that child’s life. 


Another way in which the integra- 
tion is carried on is to help the room 
teacher carry out the motivation of 
work by having the children, working 
in small groups in the shop, do the 
necessary construction and painting of 
the project. The finished project, then, 
is brought to the class room of the 
teacher, and she will make use of it in 
her teaching to motivate and to vital- 


ize the lessons of her unit of classroom 
work. 

A very important phase of methods 
and procedures on the part of the shop 
teacher is the consciousness of the 
fact that children of the intermedi- 
ate and upper grades are emotional 
and might be easily upset about trivial 
things. It becomes the teacher's duty 
and responsibility, then, to instill into 
the child, the shop, and himself a 
healthy mental atmosphere for whole- 
some, pleasant, interesting, and enjoy- 
able work by and for all. 








A Selected Bibliography on the 
General Shop 


“The General Shop” is probably the most widely discussed topic of the day 
among those interested in industrial education. To provide the educational 
administrators who comprise the readers of Teacher Education with a source of 
background information on this subject, the following annotated bibliography is 
included in this issue. The work of compiling this material was done by junior 
and senior students in the Industrial Arts Department. 


PERIODICALS 


Akeson, Harold O. “Organization in a General Shop” Industrial Education 
Magazine 28:356-59, May, 1927. 
A well written article dealing with the organization of a general shop. In- 
cluded are suggestions for a tool room, a statement of general purpose, and 
a floor plan for a general shop. 


Ball, Stewart F. “Reorganizing a Unit Shop Into a General Shop” Industrial 
Education Magazine 32:324-26, April, 1931. 
A short article stressing the importance of a gradual change in reorganiz- 
ing a unit shop into a general shop. The author lists the tools and equip- 
ment needed, with an estimate of the cost of the additional equipment. 


Bawden, William T. “Place of General Shop Training” Industrial Education 
Magazine 34:135, February, 1933. 
An editorial, very distinctly and clearly pointing out the advantages of 
general shop training. 


Bawden, William T. “More Light on the General Shop” Industrial Education 
Magazine 34:105, December, 1932. 
A short editorial listing the advantages of the general shop. 


Bawden, William T. “Research and Publications” Industrial Education Maga- 
zine 40:221-2, September, 1938. 

This is a review of a phamphlet prepared at the Oswego State Normal. 

The pamphlet advocates the revision of the curriculum to meet the needs of 


training general shop teachers, and includes a number of good recommen- 
dations. 


Bedell, Earl L. “The General Shop Idea’’ Industrial Education Magazine 
21:205-10, July, 1932. 

A very excellent and detailed outline of the different departments of a 
general shop. Under each department or unit the author list: (1) Processes 
and operation, (2) suggested jobs, (3) informational material, (4) demonstra- 
tions, and (5) outcomes or degree of attainment. 


Bedell, Earl L. “Household Mechanics and the General Shop” Industrial Edu- 
cation Magazine 25:14-16, July, 1923. 

Advocating a non-vocational junior-high school industrial arts program, 
the author shows how Household Mechanics fits into the scheme, including 
notations on purposes, subject matter units, references and teaching devices, 
shop projects, questions on the work, and abilities to be obtained. 
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Bedell, Earl L. “Methods of Teaching in a General Shop” Industrial Education 
Magazine 25:38-41, August, 1925. 
This article includes a discussion of the five phases of teacher guidance 
of shopwork: stimulation, planning, execution, approval, and generalization. 
The author considers the cooperative development of operation sheets to be 
used in a system employing the rotation of groups in the general shop. 


Bedell, Earl L. “The General Shop—lIts Function and Purpose” Industrial 
Education Magazine 30:168-71, November, 1928. 
After describing the general shop and what it stands for, the writer gives 
information concerning courses of study and problems to be faced in the 
general shop. 


Bedell, Earl L. “Organization of Subject Matter for the General Shop” Indus- 
trial Education Magazine 30:251-2, January, 1929. 

Reasons why certain subjects can be grouped into a multiple activity shop 
and why others cannot are discussed, along with purposes of a course of ‘study, 
material to be included in teaching plans for the general shop, and a commen- 
tary on Professor Selvidge’s instruction sheets. 


Bennett, C. A. “The General Shop Deluxe’ Industrial Education Magazine 
29:76, September, 1927. 
The merits of the “rotation. plan” of general shop, in which a boy is 
ge segunven in six or more types of work taken one at-a time, are dis- 
cussed. 


Bennett, C. A. “The Generali Shop—Recreational Activity” Industrial Educa- 
tion Magazine 30:276-7, February, 1929. 
An answer to a junior high ee 9p remark that the general shop tends 
to recreational activity, in the form a statement of objectives entitled “What 
I want for my own boy.” 


Best, Virgil H. ‘Diversified Shopwork in Academic Schools” Industrial Arts 
Magazine (Industrial Arts and Vocational Education) 17:88-90, March, 1928. 
This is material based on the junior high school level and includes sample 
work sheets for jobs for the diversified shops. Suggestions for arrangement 

of the shops and reasons for this type of shopwork are also given. 


Binfold, V. F. “The General Shop Idea Applied to a Junior High School” 
Industrial Education Magazine 27:43-6, August, 1925. 


This is a description of the general shop idea as applied to the Logans- 
port City Schools, giving shop layouts and objectives. 


Bollinger, J. W. “Some Problems of the General Metal Shop” Industrial Arts 
Magazine (Industrial Arts and Vocational Education) 16:161-3, May, 1927, 
and 16:209-11, June, 1927. 

The article contains good material on the advantages of the general metal 
shop, as a multiple activity shop, in presenting to pupils a variety of experiences 
with a great saving of equipment. The author brings out problems of finding 
the right teacher, school and community needs, equipment and its arrangement, 
and the choice of activities. A diagram of a shop lay out is included, along with 
a list of equipment. 


Boone, G. N. “General Shop Finding Courses” Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education 23:52-54, February, 1934. 


Excellent material, professionally presented, in which the author defines the 
general shop, its claims and its activities. He also discusses the exploratory ex- 
periences gained in this type of shop. 
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Bowman, C. A. and Keith, Floyd L. “The General Metal Courses at Stout 
Institute” Industrial Arts Magazine (Industrial Arts and Vocational Education) 
15:421-6, December, 1926. 

The authors give an excellent discussion of the administration of gen- 
eral metal courses at Stout, and include a graphic analysis of this type of 
shop in the educational plan. The article includes a disccussion of changes 
in the metal working industries and a diagram and explanation of a shop lay- 
out, as well as the list of equipment for such a shop. 


Brockway, Ross R. “Method and Application of the General Shop Plan” 
Industrial Education Magazine 27:11-14, July, 1925. 
The author presents the plan for training teachers in a general shop, as 
advocated by the University of California. There are some valuable sug- 
gestions for general shop teaching, particularly for the large shops. 


Brown, D. W. “Analysis of Senior-High School Mechanical Drawing Texts” 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education 25:110-13, April, 1936. 
This study is a part of a master’s thesis on the content of senior high 
school drawing texts. There is a chart analyzing twenty-three of the more 
common texts (named). 


Carlsen, F. A. “Pupil-Foremen Types of Organization as a Teaching Device in 

the General Shop” Industrial Education Magazine 36:64-74, 93-4, March, 1934. 

This article presents a plan of using shop officers in a large general o—- 

The duties of the officers are listed. Shop records, analysis charts, and daily 
lesson plans for a semester are also given. 


Christy, Elmer W. “The General Shop and Boy Interest” Industrial Education 
Magazine 31:344, March, 1930. 
An article stressing the importance of setting up the general shop so that 
it is informal enough to allow plenty of freedom and to provide for boys a 
large number of experiences based on their special aptitudes. 


Coover, S. L. “The General Shop Project for Junior High Schools” Industrial 
Education Magazine 31:256-8, January, 1930. 

An article dealing with the advantages and superiority of a general shop 
over any single unit shop. The general shop embodies almost all the phases 
involved in the construction of a project as the single unit alone does not, 
Coover maintains, and, in addition satisfies the boys more generally. 


Coover, S. L. “The General Shop Problem Again” Industrial Education Maga- 
zine 31:343-4, March, 1930. 
This article is in response to the attack on the preceding article by J. W. 
Schell (included in this Bibliography). Coover maintains that the general shop 
is the best kind of shop for boys from 13 to 16 years of age and calls the 
general shop a laboratory for young inventors. 


Davison, H. L. and Bedell, Earl L. “The General Shop” Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education 20:244, July, 1931. 


A statement of the plan and scope of the general shops in Detroit. The 
equipment used shows the relationship between industries, and according to 
the authors, the plan offers excellent opportunity for experimentation. 


Davison, H. L. “The General Shop and The Student” Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education 25:199, July, 1936. 


After telling how a unit shop may be transformed into a general shop, 
the author outlines and describes the duties of the student foreman, as he would 
arrange those duties, for the general shop. 
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Davison, H. L. and Bedell, E. L. “Utilizing the General Shop” Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education 20:394-95, November, 1931. 

An article descriptive of how the Detroit junior high schools have uti- 
lized household mechanics courses to get the aims, objectives, and outcomes 
paramount in active, “doing” education. The classroom situation is set up in 
the manner of the home and of industry. 


Emerson, L. D. “Development of the General “gr Program for the Joliet 
or High School” Industrial Arts Magazine (Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Education) 14:367-9, October, 1925. 
The article tells of the revisions in the Joliet program, including a rotating 
schedule with six courses of instruction and a personnel record system for 
use after the student graduates. 


Fehr, Lester L. “Organization of Subject Matter for the General Shop” Indus- 
trial Education Magazine 31:295-98, February 1930. 
A very useful article for reference purposes. Embodied in it are illustrations 
of instruction, plans for operation and job sheets used in teaching the gen- 
eral shop class. A project analysis sheet is included. 


Goby, L. W. “Reorganizating a Unit Shop Into a General Shop” Industrial 
Education Magazine 34:247-9, November, 1934. 

An easy-to-read article, in which the writer shows that new ideas can be car- 
ried out as easily through organization as through planning a completely new 
shop. He shows what can be , in a typical re-organization setup, and justifies 
the selection of the units chosen. 


Gordon, G. J. “A Course of Study for the General Shop” Industrial Education 
Magazine 31:215-18, December, 1929. 

Synopsis of a ten-unit general shop course which has proved successful. This 
course includes a detailed outline of the projects followed, with practicality the 
the keynote of these fifty projects. The grading is done on the basis of 
improvement, cooperation, attitude, and helpfulness. 


Hamon, R. L. and Standish, H. E. “General Shop for Rural Schools” Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education 24:49-54, February, 1935. 

A well written article for the use of rural teachers and superintendents. 
Planning problems, such as space, lighting, ventilation, assembly space, and 
machinery are discussed, along with suggestive tool lists based on instruc- 
tion divisions of the shop recommended for the rural school. The article 
attempts to show the practicality of the general shop as an aid toward the 
the unification of school and life experiences. 


Howell, Clarence E. ‘The General Shop” Industrial: Arts and V ocational Educa- 
tion 11:261-4, July, 1922. 
A very good discussion and definition of the general shop and its purposes. 


Theory occupies a great part of this article, with little of it devoted to the 
practical applications of the shop. 


Hunt, Dewitt. “The General Shop in Stillwater, Oklahoma” Industrial Educa- 
tion Magazine 31:178. 


This article consists of a description and a floor plan of the new industrial 
arts building at Stillwater, Oklahoma, along with a list of courses offered 
and a statement of the prerequisites of a general shop course. 


Jenkins, James C. “General Shop Organization” Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education 25:374-75, December, 1936. 


The author explains fully the organization and function of the shop in 
the Clinton, Indiana, schoo] where the course is entirely elective for a six 
week's period. 
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Jennings, Royal F. ‘Teaching Aids of the General Shop” Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education Magazine 20:391-2, November, 1931. 
This article propounds the use of notebook, objective tests, and project board 
as an aid in the general shop. The use of the project board is for ascertaining 
the position of student's projects, and tools at any given time. 


Kelley, Denman. ‘The General Shop as a Junior High School Activity” Indus- 
trial Arts Magazine (Industrial Arts and Vocational Education) 14:171-3, May, 
1925; 14:207-9, June, 1925; 14:266-8, July, 1925. 

This article makes an attempt to justify the general shop telling how well 
such a shop fulfills the seven cardinal principles of education. Denman discusses 
the organization and administration of several types of general shop organiza- 
tion procedures, but prefers the rotating shop. 

Kohl, Ernest Otto. “Philadelphia Diversified Shop Program” Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education 27:89-91, March, 1938. 

Because of the ever-increasing enrollment of below average students in the 
junior high schools, this study is based on the results of a general shop set-up 
for students with low I.Q.’s. Maximum emphasis of the course is placed on 
development of attitudes and appreciation. The writer shows how the program 
was adapted to the specific situation and gives lists and diagrams to show how 
the plan was carried out as to equipment. 

Leasure, F. G. ‘The Open Shop in the Junior High School” Industrial Educa- 
tion Magazine 34:29-30, August, 1930. 

All pane shop instructors or ee ger instructors should read this 
article because a discussion of the problems of the busy general shop instructor, 
such as given here, may aid in forming a philosophy on which to base one’s 
general shop teaching. 

Lindeman, Carl V. “Some Problems of the General Shop” Industrial Education 
Magazine 32:386-7, June, 1931. 

For the unit shop plan, the writer discusses factors in the success of such an 
undertaking, with five items which can be used to attain the success desired. 
In discussing student organization, he gives a desirable list of duties and re- 
sponsibilities for the shop foremen. 

Lush, C. K. “The Multiple Shop Concept” Industrial Arts and Vocational Edu- 
cation Magazine 29:85-7, March, 1940. 

The author tells how shop space in the medium sized school may be made 
most _—— by the use of a combination shop, in which equipment is ar- 
ranged so that both the general and unit shop courses are taught with the 
same equipment. 

Marshall, D. C. “Fitting the General Shop to the Small Budget” Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education 20:208-9, June, 1931. 

A ray of light for the school with limited funds. Practical suggestions are 
given for starting a general shop on a very small sum, by minimizing on equip- 
ment, which is fisted in the article. 

Miller, Earl S. “A Practical General Shop” Industrial Arts and Vocational Edu- 
cation 24:54-9, February, 1935. 

The article gives a list of aims of the general shop, and explains the use of a 
system of job sheets for the general shop. In the article are given a good 
floor plan and an equipment list of a general shop. The list, which is relatively 
complete, represents an outlay of about $2,500. 

Moriarty, B. J. “Organization and Procedure in the Junior High School General 
Metal Shop” Industrial Education Magazine 35:93-6, December, 1933. 


The author discusses in some detail six major characteristics which he feels 
make for success in teaching general metalwork. 
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Morrell, C. H. “Industrial Principles Applied to the General Shop” Industrial 
Education Magazine 31:83-6, September, 1929. 

The title is self-explanatory. The author takes three main items and enlarges 

on them, in attempting to correlate the objectives of the general shop and the 
procedures of industry. : 


Mulvey, William H. “Proposed Reconstruction of Industrial Arts Courses in 
Secondary Schools” Industrial Arts Magazine (Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education) 17:115-18, April, 1928. 

In this article the author discusses briefly the history of the industrial arts 
movement, and continues by expressing his beliefs as to just how the industrial 
arts movement should continue. He emphasizes the informal method of learn- 
ing. The place of industrial arts in both the elementary and the secondary 
schools is discussed fully. 


Newell, A. C. “The One Industry Shop vs. the Several Industry or General 
Shop” Industrial Education Magazine 26:189-91, January, 1925. 

Accepting general education as the aim of most of the shops in schools, the 
writer discusses the advantages and disadvantages of the general shop as com- 
pared with the basic industry shop. Creative design work vs. repair work is 
also discussed. Criteria for the selection of the type of shop course are also 
given. 


Park, J. C. “Printing by General Shop Methods” Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education 22:227-8, July, 1933. 
The author takes the view that the teaching of printing by general shop 
methods gives the student greater perspective and aids the teacher in evaluating 
the progress of the students. 


Park, J. C. “What Is a General Shop?” Industrial Education Magazine 36:143, 
May, 1934. 
A very brief article defining the term general shop, giving some of its char- 
acteristics and the principal aims. 


Pease, Merrit. “General Industrial Arts Laboratory” Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Education 27:124-7, March, 1938. 

A detailed description of the industrial arts laboratory, with emphasis on 
the social effect on choice of objectives, courses of study, method, plan of lab- 
oy. and equipment, rounded out with a plea for the use of community 
publicity. 


Pierce, Paul R. and Hunter, Ted R. “Reorganizing a High School Shop” 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education 26:78-80, March, 1937. 
An unusual article of a novel method of teaching home mechanics, in which 
tools were checked out to pupils for out-of-school use. A general shop set-up, 
with job sheets and the unit method of learning were used. 


Randel, Victor. “Organizing Instruction for a General Shop” Industrial Educa- 
tion Magazine 40:95-6, March, 1938. 

The author discusses the scope from which he thinks the general shou course 
should be taken. He then discusses the information and operation sheets, in- 
dividual tool kits and general tool racks, trips to industrial plants, and pupil 
personnel. He finally summarizes the general shop needs. 


Randel, Victor. “The Preparation of the General Shop Teacher” Industrial Arts 
Magazine (Industrial Arts and Vocational Education) 19:93-4, March, 1930. 


The author defines the general shop and tells what the situation demands from 
the teacher. 
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Rice, Charles M. ‘A Junior High School Metal Shop” Industrial Education 
Magazine 30:454-5, June, 1929. 

The writer emphasizes the educational purpose of the shop equipment. He 

thinks of the high school as an exploratory school and believes the training in 

the general shop gives an advantage to the student in later specialized work. 


Schell, J. W. “Study of Courses and Equipment of a General Shop” Industrial 
Education Magazine 20:47-55, February, 1931. 

Material for this study was taken from questionaires circulated through the 
high schools of the country. Items discussed include: enrichment possibilities, 
possible order of rotation of pupils, manipulation of class sizes, and allotment 
of time to the individual units. These are supplemented by a liberal number of 
charts and other forms of graphic representation, which enable one to make 
some very interesting comparative analyses. 


Schell, J. W. “The General Shop Problem as the Teacher Sees It” Industrial 
Education Magazine 31:343, March, 1930. 
The writer gives a criticism of the article by Coover (listed previously in this 
bibliography) and presents some arguments for more rigid arrangement and re- 
quirements for general shop learning processes. 


Schmidt, Fred, J. Jr. ““A Point of View” Industrial Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion 27:227-31, June, 1938. 

This article really includes several points of view—The changing concepts 
of industrial arts philosophy are discussed; and then industrial arts as a socializ- 
ing factor, and the proper time to use the lecture method, are considered. 
Lastly the ‘author passes on to a discussion of integration of industrial arts with 
other subjects. 

Selvidge, R. W. “The General Shop” Industrial Education Magazine 32:213-14, 
January, 1931. 

The writer attempts to clear up the controversy over nomenclature of the 
general shop, by showing that, if the teacher objectives are realized, it is unim- 
portant what the idea is called. 


Smith, Herbert D. “A Card Record System for the Manual Training Shop” 
Industrial Education Magazine 29:213-14, December, 1927. 
The author deals with the advisability of having a simple and handy system 
of keeping data on pupils’ work for reference in making out reports. He gives 
very detailed explanations of uses of the cards. 


Smith, L. C. “Courses in the Practical Arts in the University High School” 
Industrial Education Magazine 36:11-19, January, 1934. 

The article describes in considerable detail the courses offered, along with 
methods of instruction and shop layouts. The courses are offered for one 
hour periods, require outside preparation, and carry the same scholastic weight 
as that in other fields. 


Smith, L. C. “Developing a General Shop Course” Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tion Education Magazine 22:104, February, 1934. 

The author is of the opinion that if the general shop is to be of value in 
interpreting the industrial world, it will be necessary to have closer contact with 
industry. 

Snaddon, G. H. “Industrial Arts Work in the Lower Grades” Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education 25:103-10, April, 1936. 

This article contains material of interest for a general shop course of study 
for the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. The course outline is complete in 
every detail and is organized into the following units of subject matter: (1) 
Automobile industries, (2) building industries, (3) electricity and electrical 
industries, (4) metalworking industries, (5) pattern making and molding 
industries, (6) sheet metal industries. Each unit is organized under three main 
divisions: objectives, content, and bibliography. 
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Snaddon, G. H. “Organizing and Teaching Industrial Mechanics” Industrial 
Arts Magazine (Industrial Arts and Vocational Education) 19:176-80, May, 
1930. 

This article considers the general shop set up in a large city (Detroit). A 
detailed description of the methods of teaching and teaching devices used is 
given, including student participation in the management of the shop. A floor - 
plan of the typical layout for a general shop and a student progress record card 
are diagrammed for the convenience of the reader. 


Stone, W. A., and Knoblauch, George. “The Equipment and Organization of a 
General Metal Shop” Industrial Arts Magazine (Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education) 18:169-72, May, 1929. 

This article is composed of guides for use in equipping a shop. It gives 
examples of how to choose units of work in relation to need and equipment, 
presents arguments in favor of a “general” course, and also includes a practical 
example in choosing the type of equipment needed in a shop. 


Struck, F. Theodore. “Developments in Industrial Arts Education” Industrial 
Arts Magazine (Industrial Arts and Vocational Education) 15:301-3, September, 
1926. 

This is a comprehensive article of its time showing why “Industrial Arts” has 
won wider recognition than “Manual Training.” It defines industrial arts, tells 
of a diversified program, and discusses the newer developments in industrial 
arts up to the time of the writing. 


Tagg, A. C. “Short Unit Industrial Preparatory Courses” Industrial Education 
Magazine 36:20-23, January, 1934. ; 
This is an account of a continuation program that has been worked out to 
meet the needs of pupils who have left school at the ages of from 15-17 to go 
to work. In an attempt to meet this problem, there was formulated a series 
of short unit courses, of from one to two years in length. These are called 
“industrial preparatory” courses. 


Wagner, R. W. “Equipment and Teaching Devices of a General Metal Shop 
in a Junior High School” Industrial Education Magazine 34:169-72, April, 1933. 
Using a specified example as the basis of the article, the author outlines de- 
vices for getting around a limitation of money and space; he also gives hints for 

the economizing of time. 


Warner, W. E. “Establishing the General Shop (Parts I. II. III, and IV)” 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education. Part 1—19:287-90, August, 1930. 
Part II—19:344-46, September, 1930. Part III—19:274-76, October, 1930. 
Part IV—19:420-23, November, 1930. 

The author endeavors to identify the general shop with the program of in- 
dustrial arts. He provides a general shop program for the various age levels 
(elementary, junior high, and senior high) and states the objectives of the 
general shop. He suggests what phases of industry should be represented in 
the general shop, and in the planning of these areas, discusses the type and 
extent of equipment. In the last article, the nature and range of general shop 
experiences are discussd, along with the length of time necessary for the proper 
development of a general shop program. 


Williams, W. R. “The Oberlin Arts and Industries Development” Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education 27:85-88, March, 1938. 
This is an excellent description of a school developed to provide for its stu- 
dents the broader type of industrial arts, in which fine arts and home economics 
are also included in the system. 
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Wilson, H. “Human Relations” Industrial Education Magazine 36:172-77 
September, 1934. 
The article discusses the occupational maladjustments of people, and outlines 
courses to prevent this difficulty. Especial stress is placed on the part of the 
teacher in such a program. 


Wood, H. E. “Training General Shop Teachers” Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education 16:125-6, April, 1927. 

The article is a resume of the methods used in Indianapolis to train their 
existing industrial arts teachers in the special problems of teaching in the 
general shop. 

Yager, S. A. “Methods of Starting a Class In General Shop” Industrial Educa- 
tion Magazine 38:152-3, May, 1936. 

Eight distinct methods of starting the term’s work are briefly explained and 
the distinguishing characteristics of each are noted. 

Yager, S. A. “Objectives of the General Shop” Industrial Education Magazine 
34:152, March, 1933. 
The author lists seven rather fully stated objectives and suggests that the 


objectives are the determining factors in whether or not a plan of instruction 
may be called a ‘general shop.” 


Yager, S. A. “Organizing Activities in the General Shop” Industrial Education 
Magazine 34:33, August, 1932. 
This is a short article accompanied by a table giving five possible organiza- 
tions of general shop courses on the junior high school level. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Bawden, William T. (ed.) Some Problems of the General Shop and Other 
Studies Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 1929, pp. 2-7. 

This is one of a compilation of reports from the committees of a 1928 
conference of persons engaged in training manual arts teachers. The material 
is well organized, much of it in structural outline form, but goes into detail 
enough to be of real service. The general shop plan of organization is analyzed. 
Prof. Selvidge has a well written article on objectives. 


Bruces’ Specifications Annuals 1928-32 Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


These publications give complete lists of equipment, tools, and supplies for 
all kinds of industrial arts shops. 


Ericson, Emanuel E. Teaching Problems in Industrial Arts Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, 1930. 

Written as a methods textbook for preparing teachers, this book is of value 
to all industrial arts teachers, including those in the general shop. Problems and 
recommendaions for general shop methodology are included with the general 
methods of industrial education. 


Lieb, Ben W. Industrial Arts in Smaller Cities Northeast Missouri State 
Teacher's College, September, 1936. 

This author represents the comprehensive general shop as the answer to the 
small school’s needs for industrial arts education. Chapters on the shop 
teacher, the needs of the community and the child, and certain equipment 
factors are included. Of special interest is an itemized account of the equip- 


agg for a comprehensive general shop for six areas of work for twenty pupils 
or $500. 
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Luehring, A. H. and Yager, S. A. “A General Shop, Its Equipment and a 
Suggested Curriculum for the Smaller High School” Teachers Colleg Journal 
Indiana State Teacher's College, March, 1936. 
A very fine pamphlet which should be of aid to anyone teaching in a general 
shop or planning such a course. The material is complete and readily accessible. 
In addition to the more general aspects of the general shop, details of courses . 
of study for different areas of work are given, along with aids for writing 
instruction sheets and making tests. Equipment lists and costs are noted. The 
bibliography is quite complete and also lists free materials to be used as 
teaching aids. 


Newkirk, Louis V. and Stoddard, George D. The General Shop Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, 1929. 

The book is written for the use of shop teachers, teachers in training, super- 
visors in industrial arts, normal school teachers, and school administrators, for 
the purpose of giving an understanding of the general shop, and how to 
effectively organize and teach general shop courses. Written in clear, concise 
language, the book covers the field completely for the time of its publication. 
Practical suggestions illustrate the theory of the general shop throughout, so 
that it is a sort of manual for the groups using it. The application of educa- 
tional theory to the peculiar needs of the general shop are well presented, espe- 
cially the chapter on tests and measurements. The illustrative material is fair, 
but is not of such prime importance in a book of this sort. This book should 
probably be on the prescribed’ reading list for anyone interested in or directly 
connected with the objectives and methods of the general system of industrial 
arts education. 


Profitt, Maris M. ‘Industrial Education: The General Shop” U. S. Department 
of Interior, Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 37, 1925, pp. 13-15. 
List of advantages, problems, and bases of organization of the general shop. 


Friese, John F. Course Making in Industrial Education State College, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1934. 


Struck, F. Theodore. Creative Teaching John Wiley and Sons, N. Y. 1938. 


Vaughn, S. J. and Mays, A. B. Content and Method of Industrial Arts New 
York, Century Co. 1942. 


Warner, W. E., “Activities Centered Around the General Industrial Arts Labor- 
atory” Educational Research Bulletin 7:15-17, January 11, 1928. 

The four references listed above are not specifically concerned with the 
general shop, but they are included in this bibliography because they show the 
relationship of all industrial arts work to general education. Without such 
relationship, no philosophy of the general shop is acceptable. 
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The Athletic Federation of College 
Women will hold its District Conven- 
tion at Illinois State Normal University 
on April 11, 12, and 13, 1940. This 
convention, which embraces nine 
states, will bring approximately 300 
women students to the campus. The 
W.A.A. of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, which is a member of the Ath- 
letic Federation of College Women, is 
sponsoring the event. 


The East Central Division of the 
Illinois Speech League will meet on 
the Normal University campus on Fri- 
day and Saturday, April 12 and 13. 
On Friday, a dramatic festival will be 
given. On the same day the debate 
tournament starts. On Saturday, six 
individual speech events will be held. 
The program is sponsored by the 
Speech Department. 


The Annual Summer Session Con- 
ference and Education Exhibit will be 
held July 16, 17, and 18. 


The directors of extension of the 
five state teachers colleges and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois will meet on the 
campus of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity on Monday, April 22. 


Forthcoming Campus Events 


Theta Alpha Phi, national dramatic 
fraternity, will hold its national con- 
vention jointly with Illinois Wesleyan 
on April 24, 25, and 26. This is 
un-ler the auspices of the Dramatics 
Department. 


‘The annual Baccalaureate Exercises 
of the University will be held on Sun- 
dav, June 9, in Capen Auditorium. 
Tte Alumni Reunion and the Annual 
Alumni Luncheon will take place at 
Fell Hall on Monday, June 10. The 
new library building will be dedicated 
in the morning. That afternoon the 
Annual Commencement Exercises will 
be held in the Open-air Amphitheatre 
on the campus. 


The forty-first summer session of the 
University will open with registration 
on Tuesday, June 11. The summer 
session ends on Wednesday, August 7. 
Persons interested in receiving a pre- 
liminary announcement of the summer 
session are asked to write to Mr. H. H. 
Schroeder, Dean, Summer Session, 
Illinois State Normal University. 


The Philharmonic Society of Bloom- 
ington-Normal will present the ora- 
torio, “Elijah,” Sunday, April 14, at 
8:30 P.M. in McCormick gymnasium. 
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Faculty 








Dr. S. S. Marzolf, assistant professor 
of psychology, was recently elected a Fel- 
low of the American Association of Ap- 
plied Psychology. On February 28, he 
addressed the Young Men’s Commercial 
Club of Bloomington on the subject 
“Prejudice.” 


Clarence Orr, associate professor of 
social science, led a discussion on 
“Christianity in Practice” before a young 
people’s organization in Bloomington on 
February 21. Mr. Orr was Chairman of 
the nominating committee of the central 
division of the _ Illinois Education 
Association. 


Clyde W. Hudelson, director of the 
division of agricultural education, has 
given a number of addresses recently. He 
presented the subject “Landscape Garden- 
ing” before the Modern Woodmen of 
America and the Maize Grange of Normal 
and at the F.F.A. banquets at Ellsworth, 
Blandinsville, and Chenoa. He addressed 
the Dwight adult evening school, Febru- 
ary 19, on “Some Uses of Farm Products.” 
Mr. Hudelson is presenting radio talks 
over the Bloomington-Normal station, 
WJBC, at 6:45 a.m. each Tuesday and 
Thursday. Among the topics he has used 


are “Museums,” ‘Soil Conservation,” 
“Soil Erosion Control,” “Wild Life Con- 
servation,” “Preservation of Foods by 


Cold,” and “Pasture Improvement.” 


Dr. F. S. Sorrenson, associate professor 
of speech, is the author of an article 
entitled “The Layman’s Attitude Toward 
Missions” in the March issue of The 
United States Baptist. 


Professional Activities of the 


Miss Edna M. Gueffroy, assistant pro- 
fessor of geography, addressed the meet- 
ing of Kappa Delta Pi, March 11, on the 
subject, “Hawaii, Gem of the Pacific.” 


Dr. L. J. Dvorak, assistant professor of 
music, spoke at the Peoria meeting of the 
Illinois Education Association, March 8, 
on the subject “Articulating the School 
Music Program.” 


Dr: A. H. Larsen, assistant principal 
of the University High School, is serving 
on a committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Supervisors of Student Teaching 
to study the effect on student teaching of 
the National Teacher Examinations. 


Dr. R. S. Ellwood, assistant professor 
of the teaching of social science, addressed 
the Bloomington-Normal Woman's Club, 
February 13, on “Some Current Legisla- 
tion before Congress.” On February 22, 
he participated in a general discussion on 
the social studies curriculum at a meet- 
ing of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion in Chicago. 


Dr. R. G. Browne, associate professor 
of social science, has given talks recently 
in Watseka, Danville, Emden, and Minier. 
His topics have been “Peace,” “The Real 
Constitution,” “America’s Problem,” “Why 
Europe Fights,” and “The Lost 
Generation.” 


Howard J. Hancock, associate professor 
of physical education and director of 
athletics, presented addresses at banquets 
for athletes at Hammond and Forrest, 
Illinois, this month. 
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Miss Mabel Crompton, assistant profes- 
sor of geography, was the speaker at the 
Minier mother-daughter banquet on Feb- 
ruary 9. Her topic was “A Trip to the 
Land of the Midnight Sun.” 


Dr. F. Lincoln D. Holmes, director of 
the division of speech education, is serv- 
ing as the editor of Speech News, a publi- 
cation of the Illinois Association of 
Teachers of Speech. 


Miss Bernice Tucker, assistant profes- 
sor of the teaching of home economics, 
was chairman of the sessions of the IIli- 
nois Vocational Association held at the 
Morrison Hotel in Chicago on March 28, 
29, and 30. Miss Tucker is also president 
of the Illinois Vocational Homemaking 
Teachers Association. 


Ralph W. Fogler, assistant professor 
of chemistry, has had two articles pub- 
lished in the Science Teacher. The Febru- 
ary, 1940 issue has the article “Effective 
Learning in the Sciences,” and “Consumer 
Chemistry in University High School” 
appears in the April, 1940 issue. 


Dr. Russell Glasener, assistant profes- 
sor of economics, was recently elected a 
member of the city council of Normal. 

Miss Marie Finger, assistant professor 
of education and supervising teacher in 
the seventh grade, talked on January 25 
at the County Institute at Bradford. Her 
topic was “Eight-Cylinder Teaching.” On 
March 14, Miss Finger was the speaker 
at the annual mother-daughter banquet 
at Chenoa, Illinois. 


Dr. C. E. Decker, director of the divi- 
sion of secondary education, has presented 
addresses entitled “Corner Stones” and 
“Our Humors” before several central 
Illinois audiences the past two months. 


Howard W. Adams, head of the depart- 
ment of physical science, participated in a 
union meeting of Normal churches on 
January 10, speaking on ‘Religious Train- 
ing in the Family.” 


J. E. Fraley, assistant professor of 
biology, has written an article, “Insects 
and the Welfare of Man,” which appears 
in the December issue of The Science 
Teacher. Mr. Fraley is president of the 
Bloomington-Normal Garden Club this 
year. 


Miss Ethel Gertrude Stephens, assistant 
professor and supervisor of student teach- 
ing in history, is a contributor to the 
February issue of the Illinois Councilor. 
Her article is entitled “Trips We Have 
Tried.” 


Dr. F. W. Hibler, associate professor 
of psychology, has given talkes at Col- 
fax, Leroy, Atlanta, Decatur, Blooming- 
ton, and Dwight during the past two 
months. Some of his topics were “Help- 
ing the Child to Understand Human 
Relations,” ‘“\Problems of Adult Adjust- 
ment,” “Citizenship in the Family,” 
“Mental Hygiene,” and ‘Understanding 
Human Relations.” 


Dr. Rose E. Parker, associate professor 
of education, will teach during the sum- 
mer session at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, conducting courses in The Activity 
School and Social Studies in the Elemen- 
tary School. 


Dr. M. Regina Connell, assistant profes- 
sor of Latin, was recently honored by 
being elected to membership in Pi 
Lambda Theta at Columbia University. 


Orville L. Young, assistant professor 
of agriculture, spoke on “Wise Buying” 
before the Silverleaf Community Club in 
Yuton on February 8. The February issue 
of Agricultural Education carries an 
article by Mr. Young on “Conducting 
Young Farmer and Adult Farmer Classes 
Yields Dividends.” 


J. W. Green, assistant professor of 
agriculture, was the speaker of the even- 
ing on March 5 at a meeting of the 
Danvers’ Future Farmers of America. He 
talked on “The Young Man in Farming.” 
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Dr. V. M. Houston, associate professor 
of education, has given talks in Elmwood, 
Bloomington, St. Louis, Missouri, and 
Oconee the last two months. His talk in 
St. Louis was “An Analysis of the Method- 
ology and Content of Guidance Courses in 
Teachers Colleges,” which was presented 
before the Teachers College Personnel 
Association. 


Donald L. Weismann, assistant profes- 
sor of art, was the author of an article on 
Yucatan appearing in the March issue of 
Tourists’ Calendar. The article is illus- 
trated by the author. This same issue of 
the magazine contains two pages of draw- 
ings concerning Louisiana swamp life, 
which were prepared by Mr. Weismann. 


Arthur R. Williams, director of the 
division of commerce education, is a 
member of a committee on business edu- 
cation which is preparing for a general 
conference in June at the University of 
Chicago. 


C. A. Harper, associate professor of 
history, has addressed city forums in 
Gibson City, Danvers, and Leroy during 
the past few weeks. His topics on these 
occasions have been “Democracy on 
Trial,” “Isolation, A Sound American 
Policy,” and “The United States’ Stake in 
the War.” On January 29, he spoke on 
“What Kind of War is This?” at the 
Women’s Club banquet at Minonk. Mr. 
Harper has made more than twenty talks 
within the past two months before vari- 
ous central Illinois organizations, includ- 
ing seven addresses to a group of Bloom- 
ington business and professional men. 


Floyd T. Goodier, director of integra- 
tion, presented the subject “Effective and 
Economical Administrative Units for Small 
Schools” at a central meeting of the 
N.E.A. at St. Louis. On February 22, he 
participated in a panel discussion on 
“School Legislation” at a meeting of the 
Progressive Education Association in 
Chicago. 


G. M. Palmer, professor of English, has 
recently given several radio talks cover 
station WJBC. On February 27, he spoke 
on “Reminiscences of David Felmly.” His 
subject on March 12 was “Humor in 
Classrooms of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity,” and on January 3 his subject was 
“The Problem of Japan and China.” “The 
World Federation Idea Grows” was the 
topic of Mr. Palmer's broadcast on 
February 7. 


Miss Frances Conkey, director of the 
division of home economics was the 
speaker at mother-daughter banquets at 
Sibley and Heyworth on February 16 and 
March 6, respectively. Her topics were 
“The Home Economist in Business” and 
“A Way to Happiness.” On February 19, 
she addressed an, adult education group at 
Yorkville on the subject “Democracy in 
the Home.” 


Dr. C. N. Mills, head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics, gave two addresses 
at the St. Louis meeting of the N.E.A. 
Before the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics he spoke on “Profés- 
sionalized Geometry,” and before the 
Teachers College Personnel Association, 
he used the subject “Statistical Evalua- 
tion of Test Items.” 


Leslie A. Holmes, assistant professor 
of geography, has discussed the geography 
field course recently before audiences in 
E! Paso, Chicago, and Wapella. 


Miss Katherine E. Carver, assistant pro- 
fessor of Latin, led a discussion follow- 
ing a demonstration lesson at a meeting 
of the Illinois Classical Conference in 
Chicago on February 24. 


Miss Elizabeth Russell, instructor and 
supervising teacher in the fourth grade, 
is a member of the board of directors of 
the Illinois Supervisors Association. 


Edwin G. Struck, assistant professor of 
physical education, was a P.T.A. speaker 
at Dana on January 25. He spoke on 
“Health Programs in Schools.” 
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L. W. Hacker, director of the division 
of rural education, talked on “The Rural 
Curriculum Guide” at the rural section 
of the Peoria division meeting of the 
Illinois Education Association on March 
8. The rural department year book pub- 
lished by the National Education Associa- 
tion contains a chapter on the teaching 
of rural sociology written by Mr. Hacker. 


Dr. Ray M. Stombaugh, director of the 
division of industrial education, is the 
author of a chapter in the newly-published 
symposium, Industrial Education in IIli- 
pois. The title of Dr. Stombaugh’s chapter 
is “Basic Concepts Underlying Industrial 
Arts as a School Subject.” 


Kenyon S. Fletcher, assistant professor 
of industrial arts, has completed his third 
year as editor of the Journal of the IIli- 
nois Vocational Association. Mr. Fletcher 
is to be initiated into Epsilon Pi Tau, 
national honorary industrial education 
fraternity, at the time of the convention 
of the Illinois Vocational Association in 
Chicago on March 30. 


Dr. Lucy Lucile Tasher, assistant pro- 
fessor of history, addressed the Wesley 
Foundation group at Normal on January 
21, using as her topic “Historical Back- 
grounds of the Present European 
Situation.” 


Miss Ernestine Wene, instructor in the 
teaching of commerce at the affiliated 
Towanda school, showed moving pictures 
of the I.S.N.U. geography tours at a 
Masonic family night, on March 6. 


Eugene Hill, instructor in physical 
education, talked on the subject “Wrest- 


ling” at the coaches section of the central 
division of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion on March 8. 


Dr. R. W. Fairchild, president of the 
university, has just completed five years 
of service (last two years as chairman) on 
the Committee on Standards and Surveys 
of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges. Since last November, Dr. Fair- 
child has presented five talks before the 
Y.M.C.A. secretaries of central Illinois 
on the general theme, “Normal Adjust- 
ments of the Individual through Group- 
Work Programs.” 


Dr. H. O. Lathrop, head of the depart- 
ment of geography, is the author of an 
article contained in the Proceedings of 
the Illinois Academy of Science for 
December. The title of the article is 
“A Day of Tornadoes in the Middle 
West.” “The Struggle for Natural Re 
sources as a Cause for the European War,” 
“The European War,’ “Our National 
Parks,” “Weather Proverbs,” “Minimum 


Map Equipment for Elementary Schools 
and High Schools,” and ‘Soil Conserva- 
tion” are topics used by Dr. Lathrop in 
recent addresses before Central Illinois 
audiences. 


Dr. Helen Marshall, assistant professor 
of social science, talked on ‘Pioneer 
Women Educators in Illinois” at a Delta 
Kappa Gamma dinner in Joliet on January 
21. Dr. Marshall is writing and produc- 
ing over radio station WJBC a series of 
plays entitled “Dramatics Sketches from 
McLean County History.” This program 
is broadcast each Wednesday evening at 
7:15 o'clock. 











